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THE 
ANATOMY 
OF 
LEADERSHIP 


Eugene Emerson Jennings 


We hear often that ours is an age without heroes and that 
business is without leaders. The towering personalities of the 
past seem, to some, to have considerably more specific 
gravity than their successors of today. 


This indictment, while containing some truth—more, in fact, 
than should leave us feeling comfortable—overlooks the 
rugged individualists still on the business stage; more than 
a handful of flamboyant entrepreneurs and, throughout the 
ranks of business, aggressive, assertive individuals who open- 
ly or secretly hunger for leadership roles. 


Nonetheless, the charge that we have allowed leadership to 
lapse as a necessary executive art deserves close examina- 
tion. In too many companies the careful man b.: replaced 
the tycoon who was willing, in an earlier time, to take un- 
common risks by boldly seizing initative. Decision-making 
has become diffused, decentralized and impersonal in many 
organizations. 


Why this has happened is, to some extent, an inevitable re- 
sult of social and economic change. The unrestrained, owner- 
managed enterprises of the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
are no more. Ownership of our largest and even many of our 
smallest organizations is today dispersed, and direction flows 
not from an ownership caste but from cadres of professional 
managers who are responsible to boards of directors, to gov- 
ernment regulators, to organized workers and to a fickle con- 
suming public. 


But more important than why the climate of leadership has 
changed is that today’s business organization, and tomor- 
row’s, will require a new breed of restless men with imagina- 
tion—men perhaps not cut from the same cloth as the old 
titans but nonetheless ready and able to break free of con- 
ventional procedure and move into untried fields. The prob- 
lem, therefore, is: How can business encourage its managers 
and managerial aspirants to assume a more vigorous leader- 
ship role? 


Today’s Approach to Leadership 


The term “leadership” is indiscriminately applied to such 
varied activities as playground supervisor, committee chair- 
man, club president, business executive, and politician. Fur- 
thermore, research has produced such a variegated list of 
traits presumably to describe leadership that, for all practical 
purposes, it describes nothing. Fifty years of study have 
failed to produce one personality trait or set of qualities that 
can be used to discriminate between leaders and non-leaders. 


This failure to identify leadership traits in individuals has 
led us to look elsewhere for the keys to leadership. If a per- 
son does not become a leader because he possesses a particu- 
lar pattern of personality characteristics, maybe he becomes 
a leader because of something outside of him; that is, the 
situation determines which men will rise and be chosen to 
leadership. 


The transfer from the personality to the situation has altered | 
our whole approach to leadership. The situational approach | 
appealed to our ideal of democracy, our belief in the impact 
of the environment on the individual and our need to do 
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something quickly about our shortage of leaders. Because it 
denied that leaders are born and affirmed that leaders are 
made, this approach stimulated a deluge of executive training 
and leadership development programs. 


No doubt leaders often need propitious moments to rise. 
Without such occasions they might remain unknown. In this 
sense, the situation is indeed influential, but need not be de- 
termining. First, aggressive action can sometimes overcome 
a difficult situation. Second, initiative often helps determine 
what the situation actually is. The individual manager can 
never know the exact situation unless he pits himself vigor- 
ously against it. It is in striving to overcome adversity that 
he finds his full capacity for leadership. This is a fact too 
often forgotten today. 


Admittedly, great events in history are always a marriage 
between the man and the circumstances, but what is crucial 
is which predominates. The fact is thet the situation holds 
within it the distinct possibility of soveral different leaders 
rising to power. The “right man for the right situation” is a 
subtle but lethal kind of fatalistic thinking that must not be 
cultivated if business is to maintain its necessarily dynamic 
and creative nature. 


What Leaders Do 


Where modern measurement fails to define leadership, his- 
tory offers some suggestions. Plato, for example, conceived 
his ideal society as having three occupational classes—work- 
ers and slaves, guardians, and philosophers. In this society 
the king would draw up the plans and the philosophers would 
carry them out with the aid of the civil service and military 
officers comprising the guardian class. Here we have a speci- 
fic distinction between leadership and execution, Leadership 
determines the overall plan and infuses the system with a 
character and direction that could not come by keeping close 
to the day-to-day stream of problems. 


Hence the leader is a beginner of plans carried out by an 
executive. Machiavelli, Carlyle, Nietzsche, William James, 
Woodrow Wilson, John Dewey, Lenin, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Churchill all made similar distinctions. Few who 
have given thought to this distinction have failed to find 
merit in it. The leader’s role is initiating, beginning. It is 
born of imagination and a sense of mission. It involves great 
personal risk. 


The executive may bring about changes too, but they are of 
the type warranted by the situation and appropriate to the 
organization. He operates more in terms of active needs that 
can be handled by immediate supervision. Consequently, he 
does not substantially change the character or direction of 
his organization. 


Although both types are needed, few leaders make good exe- 


_ cutives and few executives make good leaders. It is the rare 


man who excels at both. 


If, in today’s society, we are replacing dynamic men with 
efficient men, the next question is: What causes this imbal- 


ance? The answer may be provided by a closer look at the 
qualities of leaders. They are found in the sense of purpose, 
power and self-confidence. In numerous studies of both con- 
temporary and historical figures, these three qualities stand 
out as essential to fulfilling the role of leadership. When any 
one of these qualities is lacking, leadership suffers. 


Bureaucracy Limits Leadership 


Men who lead must have vision of real possibilities of the 
future and must articulate them to the people. This ability 
to raise one’s sights, to get above the struggle, to see beyond 
triviality, is becoming increasingly rare. We may disparage 
the men who today see only dimly what tomorrow will clear- 
ly need to be done, but there is a condition which subsumes 
all of us. This condition is one of bureaucratic stagnation. In 
a society such as ours, there is the strong tendency to develop 
a civil-service mentality. Our whole society is developing 
this bureaucratic mind in business, unions, church, school 
and government. 


The individual’s role is largely identified by the position he 
occupies, and these positions, in turn, are systematically inte- 
grated to provide the highest degree of coordination and 
efficiency possible. Public distrust of the bureaucracy is not 
a reaction against inefficiency, however. The bureaucracy is 
quite efficient in most cases, due to its emphasis on coordina- 
tion and efficiency to the exclusion of all other goals. It is a 
common characteristic of the bureaucratic individual that, 
while his single-mindedness brings specific events into sharp- 
er focus, he is blind to the periphery beyond which lies a 
different world. 


Bureaucratic society assigns each individual his functions, 
the area of his authority and the standards of proficiency. 
The worker is harnessed in to ensure the exact performance 
essential to keep the huge system under control. If any sort 
of decision is assigned to him or demanded of him, it is duly 
taken within the limited province of his function without his 
having to delve to the bottom of things. Duties and regula- 
tions laid down to guide him are applied meticulously in such 
a manner that risk is avoided. There is no semblance of a 
genuinely creative community of action, let alone sensitive 
insight into things above and beyond. Initiative is not possi- 
ble to any great degree or the whole system would fall apart. 
Risk is eliminated by the sacred adoption of the system’s 
rational rules and regulations, even though they — irra- 
tional to the individual. 


Greatness—or Efficiency? 


In a society becoming heavily bureaucratic, as we are, great 
men are subordinated to efficient men. The executive type 
has dethroned the leader. Plato’s “achievement” is without 
its antecedent “beginner.” No one person really “begins.” 
Man is enmeshed at all times in an intricate set of relation- 
ships that prohibits his seizing the helm and steering a course 
of his own choosing. Our community “leaders” of today rarely 
want to shoulder responsibility. They seldom want to de- 
cide anything without endorsement. Some committee, group 
or precedent must be represented in everything they do and 
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upon which they can shift the onus if things go wrong. In 
the bureaucratic society, the ultimate court of appeal is a 
previous set of actions that have become a method or system 
held consecrate because at one time, when things were less 
complex, it more visibly promoted the general interest. The 
ends were more within assessment. Upon this method or sys- 
tem, in one of its multifarious forms, accrues the individual’s 
final responsibility. Each individual is a tiny wheel with a 
fractional share in the decision, but no one effectively de- 
cides. 


But all of this is consciously realized by many people; many 
rebel, some silently and some openly. They feel so intimately 
interlocked in social processes that they do not know how 
much they rely upon others and their system. Leadership is 
not a conscious problem to people today because they are 
not conscious of themselves as leaders. They wonder curi- 
ously about what people mean who refer to them as leaders. 


The bureaucratic mode of human existence destroys heroic 
vision. We are today a relatively unpurposeful society. So 
much is this the concern today that Eisenhower ordered a 
commission to look into national goals. Luce of Time-Life, 
Inc., ordered a series of articles on “What Is Our National 
Purpose?” It is interesting that neither endeavor created 
much of a national reaction. No great movements for change 
and reform have emerged. But yet, to speak intelligently to- 
day of our national purpose is beyond our ability, so long 
have we become accustomed to seeing the parts, not the 
whole, immediate aims rather than long-range goals. 


Bureaucracy and the civil-service mentality have contributed 
in the past to the destruction of the Roman and British em- 
pires. They are presently engulfing the individual in America, 
his ability to see and feel beyond his role or commitment. 


Organizations Demand Conservatism 


This lack of heroic vision makes individuals “all too execu- 
tive.” Today all too many executives merely add their dots 
to a series of dots reflecting the evolving histories of their 
organizations. Under the ethic of finishing the unfinished 
task started by his great predecessors, this type of executive 
receives the advantages and benefits of power-seeking with- 
out incurring the risk of the leader’s attempt at major inno- 
vation. In short, he seeks success and personal advantage 
but does not have a sense of purpose or historical oppor- 
tunity. 


The illusive and masquerading feature of all of this is that 
the organization typically continues to get bigger. Someone 
usually gets credit for the growth partly because giving credit 
is a strong habit carried over from our heroic past. The mania 
for bigness is, however, a perfect example of how many exe- 
cutives today fit into the on-going direction and character of 
their organizations in such a manner that they merely mid- 
wife the enterprises through what are actually predetermined 
courses. There is no change from the normal or expected pat- 
tern of growth as a consequence of his personal efforts, but 
rather only a continued increase in size and complexity un- 
der the illusion of heroic leadership. 


It simply is not fair for the executive under these circum- 
stances to be given the title of a leader since change is really 
not change after all. 


The Power Struggle 


In other words, power is a disruptive and reformative—a 
creative—tool in the care of a leader. The power of one who 
acts as an executive is a sustaining and maintaining—a con- 
servative—tool. Many executives today do not have a strong 
creative opportunity or sense of purpose but have the same 
drive for power as their predecessors. An individual who has 
a strong drive for power, but who does not have a strong pur- 
pose to which he can attach that drive, would necessarily ap- 
pear more power-seeking than he might actually be. There is, 
of course, a lot to be said for the argument that his power 
drive may tend to increase in the absence of an objective 
goal that will give it form and sanction. But in either case, 
the very “nakedness” of his power-seeking would seem to 
prompt him to inhibit it, which in turn brings on a psycho- 
logical condition whereby it becomes even more difficult to 
develop heroic thrust. If we keep in mind, then, that the 
problem of many executives today is that they must appear 
to be thrusting and aggressive while at the same time not 
appear to be too power-seeking, we have in capsule the es- 
sence of what they are trying to do. In other words, how to 
extricate themselves from these paradoxical demands is in- 
deed the key to their success today. 


One reason why all too few executives wish to have power to 
accomplish great and noble things is that the power struggle 
involves considerable personal risk. To remove the risk one 
must, of course, make his power permanent. But in making 
his power permanent the executive cannot make it apparent, 
for in doing so he necessarily makes enemies of both those 
who are equally driven by the same urge and those who 
abhor the evil effects that power brings to both the organiza- 
tion and the personality of the individual. Implementing the 
power drive subtly and silently is a delicate skill that sepa- 
rates the power elite from the more common contenders. It 
is extremely difficult to learn the rules of acquiring through 
subtle means the necessary power with which to control 
others. It is for this reason that many executives fail to 
achieve the power necessary to effect major changes. 


We might note that the price of failure is, often more than 
not, forfeiture of the gains won by the attempt at leadership. 
This penalty often includes the loss of executive position. So 
the accepted pattern of many executives has become to gain 
power and make it permanent by not personally causing or 
sponsoring major innovations. For them it is safer to use 
power as a conservative force than as a creative force. Con- 
sequently, this kind of executive is not only as interested in 
gaining power as was his predecessor, but he is today incom- 
parably more skilled in gaining and maintaining his power 
than in knowing and using his power for creative purposes. 


The executive who makes the mistake of emerging into the 
fierce light of daring leadership is apt to become caught in 
dilemmas his talents are inadequate for resolving. 
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Furthermore, a major innovation is something that requires 
time to work itself out. Even if the program goes on to 
achieve success in heroic proportions, the executive could be 
knocked off because of an errant move in the interim. Any- 
one who takes long chances will find that the averages are 
against him. This we found to be an axiom of political expe- 
rience. Major changes set loose unknown forces that gather 
a momentum of their own and smash through to results un- 
wanted by anyone, including the executive. Consequently, it 
is far wiser to sponsor many minor changes that only appear 
to be tests of ability although they must, of course, be bene- 
ficial to the organization, and many executives are becoming 
aware of this fact. 


Using Group Responsibility 


One favorite technique of many executives today is to place 
the responsibility for major changes in the hands of groups 
and thus shield themselves from the responsibility of com- 
plete failure. The idea here is to delegate to the “responsi- 
ble group” those problems that are of major significance. By 
this means, the executive assumes more “individual responsi- 
bility” for the more numerous minor innovations with the 
thought that many minor innovations will give heroic stature 
more easily than one major change, especially one that 
hazards failure or is cushioned by group responsibility. In 
effect, the strategy is to become cumulatively heroic through 
acts that are so integrated as to compound themselves. 


It may be argued that this new conservatism is made possible 
partly by large bureaucratic organizations wherein decisions 
must be increasingly made by the group method. Since the 
group is generally more conservative than the individual, the 
executive naturally becomes less radical and creative. Then 
too, the increasing use of group meetings, both formal and 
informal, has forced out into the open the good intentions of 
the executive. As long as the executive could personally and 
privately deal with his superiors, subordinates and peers, he 
did not have to reveal or fear to reveal his intentions toward 
power. He received ethical justification under the code of en- 
lightened self-interest. 


But the convening of a group makes it imperative for the 
ambitious executive to manifest the most noble intentions 
simply because a group has a moral quality that is not found 
in the members taken separately. All good princes today 
know that in such quasipublic gatherings as conferences, 
committees and even informal meetings, one must never be 
anything less than noble and moral and, above all, never 
appear too eager or overtly ambitious. The revealed ambi- 
tion of an executive is grossly magnified by the ratio of the 
number of group members who witness the accidental drop- 
ping of his disguise. This means that in group meetings the 
executive today must hide his apparent need and drive for 
power by not being radically different, or at least not stand- 
ing pat on a radical program. He knows that sponsoring a 
terribly different idea automatically forces him to draw upon 
the total power resources available to him. This is never done 
today. 
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Taking the Limited Offensive 


The third characteristic of a leader is his strong inner will to 
resist forces that might move him away from his mission 
or purpose. He must be strong in character and use the full 
force of his personality. There is a growing tendency today 
in our society to assume a limited offensive. For many, the 
mark of the successful individual is that he never uses the 
full potential of his personality. Of course, no one ever uses 
the full potential of his personality, but we are concerned 
here that many an executive uses increasingly less. This lack 
of self-directedness shows up in his interpersonal relations. 
He is calm but engaging, argumentative at times but not dis- 
agreeable, alert but not too trusting. He approaches people 
easily but also he is able to move out when he gets involved. 
The word is “heavy” when he talks about the conversations 
he seeks to avoid. When caught unavoidably in a “heavy,” 
he has the skill to work problems through to a convenient 
and acceptable solution, but in those cases his personality is 
invariably engaged on behalf of calming the disturbances, 
restoring the equilibrium and thwarting accusations of being 
“difficult.” 


In all cases, blows of lethal and total effectiveness must never 
be swung, even in the form of words. It is far better to suc- 
ceed a little bit than to destroy the opposition completely, 
which always brings trouble later because of bitterness and 
recrimination. Pleasantries can never remove the pain of a 
grievous offense. This kind of individual believes strictly in a 
limited offensive with maximum opportunity for numerous 
engage-disengage sequences that will persuade but not of- 
fend. Above all, he must not make apparent his resources as 
an individual apart from his position, because of the tend- 
ency to impute ambition to the individual who shows per- 
sonal talents that are not directly identified with the accepted 
norms and practices of his function and position. In other 
words, there is a tendency to confuse the individual with his 
formal rank and function in the hierarchy. 


No Sense of Mission 


Many individuals generally have no grand design, no mis- 
sion, no great plan calling for change and progress. It is the 
true leader who has a grand design, which is reflected by a 
chain-like sequence of relevant and integrated events that 
serve as stepping stones. Of course, the grand design may not 
be easily deciphered until it is completed. Contrariwise, the 
individual lets each situation dictate to him his special set of 
techniques and plans of action. He sees no overall strategy 
except that which reflects the on-going and established in- 
terests of the various claimant groups involved in his organi- 
zation. This allows him maximum flexibility without the 
personal risks of long-range programs. 


It is difficult for the typical individual to have a deep and 
disturbing sense of mission when he is so specialized and 
boxed in by bureaucratic formulas that he cannot rise above 
the trivia to see what is ahead, above and behind. But if he 
suffers from “administrivia,’ he more importantly suffers 
from annihilation of all privacy. 
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Escape from Thinking 


Heroic leadership requires not so much a determination to 
out-maneuver the other fellow, but an ability to anticipate 
the effects of action now in progress and to devise plans that 
will be essentially preventive rather than remedial. But who 
is doing the thinking? Telephone any executive during busi- 
ness hours and you will probably be told that he is “at a 
meeting,” for he spends most of his time “in conference.” 
The executive has a genius for cluttering up his day, and 
many have somehow managed to persuade themselves that 
they are too busy to think, to read, to look back and to see 
into the future. Being busy is more than a national passion, 
as some believe, and it is more than an excuse—it is a means 
of escape. The real question concerning the opportunity for 
leadership is not the time or lack of it that is provided for 
thought, but the value that is placed on thought. Our society 
has always been action oriented, but lately what little 
thought has existed has been largely sacrificed to meetings 
where thinking is done in haste and geared to specific prob- 
lems at hand, to say nothing of the power tactics that con- 
sume vast amounts of intellectual and emotional energy. 


The individual today has a passion for discussion. He may 
use grave and decisive words, may even adopt divergent at- 
titudes at strategic moments, but never stands his ground, 
especially for a radical idea or program. The stance that he 
takes is commonly referred to as “a convenient point of ref- 
erence,” but this reference is subject to shifting. By this 
means he is able to transfer the discussion to a new plane, 
insisting upon complete objectivity when it is necessary to 
ensure avoiding any subjective or emotional involvement. 
The individual’s true home is a kind of superficial intellectu- 
alism in which his thoughts appear to have a logical coher- 
ence, his word choices are for maximum effect. He oozes 
with intuitions and hunches, or he reports on the latest re- 
search findings from scientific studies of elaborate detail, 
rigorous methodology and unimpeachable authorship. The 
use of anonymous authorities is itself an indication of how he 
has become abstracted from the reality about him. 


Executives Fight a Phantom Battle 


Now what all of this amounts to is that the power struggle 
going on within these vast human systems found in business, 
government, education and union organization is without a 
fighting front. It is a phantom battle. The clever use of the 
“littles” of sophistry, the impersonalization of arguments, 
the resorting to anonymous authorities, and the appeal to the 
“powers that be” (which somehow always remain nameless) , 
make the development of a purposive life futile. The execu- 
tive fights among the shadows and the noble myths are sub- 
ject to momentary change. What appears at first to be a 
united front becomes later divided against itself, where ad- 
versaries join forces and the man on the right or left of the 
large oval conference table stands ready to pose as a friendly 
“devil’s advocate” or “his majesty’s loyal supporter,” de- 
pending upon what the situation warrants. The attempt to 
discover the true fighting front and unveil the nameless 
powers for even a brief moment is to destroy ambiguity and 


oddly enough to promote general resistance and unrest. Ap- 
parently a modern truth today is that to be safe one must 
never feel secure. 


Executives Lack Creativity 


In summary, and in preparation for the challenge and con- 
clusion, the individual is rapidly becoming a kind of power- 
seeker who appears to be a leader because he is skillful in 
getting support, popularity and rapport with a minimum 
of “heavy” involvement. He is trying hard to become skill- 
ful at working with people and using resources of commit- 
tees and decision-making groups. He appears to be a good 
human relations practitioner or social engineer, but actually 
considers these human relations principles as means by 
which he may intelligently and subtly play the power game. 
But in playing this game he does not cause major innovation. 


This is the new rule which makes the power game drastically 
different from that of his predecessors such as Carnegie and 
Rockefeller, Senior. Seeking only to fulfill the expectations 
of others and to live within the established imperatives of his 
organization, the executive finds it unnecessary to the pursuit 
of self-interest to champion radically new and great pro- 
grams and to risk willingly the greater inner resources avail- 
able to him as a unique individual. What at first glance ap- 
pears to be a lack of self-direction due to a kind of cunning 
or strategy turns out, after a second look, to be a result 
of inner weakness. The executive today is not to be seen as a 
malicious power-seeker; he is not to be morally castigated. 
His problem is not completely his fault. He is to be under- 
stood as one who lives in a high pressure system in which 
there are few opportunities available to him whereby he can 
attach his ambition and desire to succeed to the top to a 
great and noble purpose. In short, it is not out of choice that 
the executive wears the face that he does. Unfortunately 
this feature makes his problem incomparably more difficult. 


Although we do not know how many have taken to the 
anonymity of large-scale organization as their avenue of es- 
cape from the responsibilities of leadership, it seems plausi- 
ble that this picture represents many of the top executives 
in our major large institutions, including business and gov- 
ernment. We might further believe that as the scale and 
complexity of these institutions increase, and the pressures 
they necessarily generate become more imperative and in- 
hibiting, even the strongest-willed executive will find it neces- 
sary to operate without greatly engaging his unique and ef- 
fective personality. The increasing pattern of half-hearted 
attempts at leadership is tending toward drastic consequen- 
ces of which the annihilation of the individual’s productive 
or creative resources is one of the more imminent possibili- 
ties. 


What Is the Ideal Leader? 


With these possibilities besetting the aspiring leader today, 
what are the conditions of ideal? What is an ideal type of 
leader? Our superior man is necessarily a “free man,” but not 
free in the sense that he exists outside of an organizational 
system. Our ideal is not a hermit because a hermit is still a 
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prey to the world. While fighting against his world, a hermit 
only escapes it in order to continue to exist as a human be- 
ing. He thus takes on a kind of sincere falseness which 
negates his virtuous intentions. It is simply foolhardy, in a 
society as heavily populated and as massively organized as 
ours is today, to believe that one can escape physically. An 
it is unheroic. 


The fact that the individual cannot escape places limita- 
tions on Clark Kerr’s recommendation for coping with or- 
ganizational society. Mr. Kerr rebelled at the current prac- 
tice of human relations and recommended that the individual 
should give himself to many organizations rather than to one 
and reserve for himself the aspiration of limitlessness rather 
than project this quality into the character of organization. 
This is precisely what the contemporary person is doing to- 
day, but he does not get in return this feeling of limitlessness. 


Only becoming half-involved in any one organization pre- 
vents the individual from realizing his true and full powers 
within. He cannot come into meaningful grips with his huge 
organization unless he firmly resolves that he is going to 
play an active, aggressive role in it. It is only through active 
participation in molding events with a sense of direct respon- 
sibility for their consequences that one can achieve the 
personal strength necessary to live in harmony with the pres- 
sures of the organization without being absorbed by them. 
And this is what the executive needs today. Rather than a 
social ethic with which to justify and give sanction to the 
enormous power of the organization over him, the individual 
needs a stronger will with which to put his total productive 
resources to work for him and his organization. 


The concept of our ideal shows us that only through struggle, 
through meeting directly the harshness and tyranny of the 
real world, can a man come to his own self. Until then he 
feels extremely abstracted from the stream of life, and he 
consumes vast amounts of physical and psychological energy 
trying to overcome his feelings of powerlessness. 


But more importantly, he can never really get the feel of the 
true character and direction of the organization if he does 
not become totally involved in it. Without this feeling and 
grasping kind of intellect, it is difficult to become intimately 
involved in a creative plan to make over the character or re- 
chart the direction of the enterprise or some part thereof. One 
can only fall back on the drive for power—the common de- 
nominator among the alienated—when he does not have the 
inspiration to lead and accomplish a great and noble life 
purpose. But this purpose must of necessity be intimately 
tied to the character and direction of the organization in 
which the individual seeks his principal source of livelihood. 
No amount of leading and accomplishing great and noble 
purposes in extra-organizational endeavors, as seen in the 
current rage for charity, community and recreational activi- 
ties, will overcome the psychological vacuity brought on by 
the lack of purposeful involvement in an individual’s major 
activity throughout the day. This fad of finding purpose in 
life outside of the business or government or union organiza- 
tion is a prime example of the modern individual’s tendency 
today to distribute himself among too many organizations. 
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While the organization balloons to gigantic proportions and 
the executive comes to find less and less personal involvement 
in it, he is, so to speak, busily passing the charity hat around 
in his community to help the needy and the suffering. It is 
not fanciful to suggest that this extraorganizational effort is 
the executive’s way of escaping from his primary leadership 
responsibilities. Nor is it disrespectful to suggest that this es- 
cape mechanism is a desperate attempt to recapture his lost 
sense of personal worth. 


For some executives, however, the extraorganizational activ- 
ity is done merely because this is what a successful and well- 
adjusted executive should do today. In this case he cannot be 
classed as a leader for he is not really sincere. But we must 
reaffirm that in many cases the executive becomes an extra- 
organizational man not because of choice but rather because 
of a compulsive need to escape from an environment that 
offers less and less opportunity for personal thrust. The 
extraorganizational pattern is an important means whereby 
the executive who has a strong drive for power can more 
fully satisfy this need. It is not possible to relate this type 
of activity to virtue because it results from compulsiveness, 
from inner weakness, rather than from inner strength. That 
is to s?, the executive becomes an extraorganizational man 
not becaus« he is a superior person whose vast reserve of en- 
ergy cannot be adequately used by any one organization, but 
rather because he has a low reserve of energy owing to a 
lack of both power and opportunity to use whatever produc- 
tive resources he has within his principal organization. 


We now arrive at the heart of the matter. The leader of the 
future will be that individual with the great mission to over- 
come the mass feeling of alienation and self-inadequacy. He 
will recognize that this struggle starts not with his commun- 
ity, nor even with his principal organization, but rather it 
starts with himself. He puts his own house in order; he grad- 
ually and diligently develops the necessary values, courage, 
and self-control whereby he can successfully become identi- 
fied with, but not absorbed by, his organization. He disci- 
plines himself to wholeness, and from this newly acquired in- 
ner strength he dominates the pressures of his organization 
and leads the people about him. In this way power over 
others comes to him because he is inwardly a superior person. 
The emergence of this hero, who is admittedly a rare gift to 
any organization or society, will by the changes he helps 
bring about prepare the way for other executives to become 
better leaders. 


There are many executives today who are on “crusades” to 
restore the uncommon man, bring back the independent 
spirit, destroy the organization man and revive the Titan’s 
innner-directed conscience. They write books, give speeches, 
appear in only the most proper public gatherings and social 
circles, associate with the elites of their choice, buy and in 
some cases read the best literature, and identify with the 
most sophisticated authors. If it were not for the fact that 
they are so noisy and public about this build-up we would 
actually think of them as somewhat sincere. Contrarily, we 
cannot help but believe that this eagerness to appear to be 
something akin to our superior person is really the attempt 
to assure themselves that they are what they are not. 
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THE ANATOMY OF LEADERSHIP 


It follows that only a few will be able to recapture the will 
to lead. Of course, it never has been absolutely extinct, but 
the point is that these few promising executives need to be 
encouraged or they will find that their way back to conspicu- 
ous leadership will be too strenuous for them. Some may be- 
lieve that everything must be done, every available resource 
must be used to help develop the promising executive into a 
superior type of person. The danger of this advice is that the 
appearance of a leader with the hero’s sense of historical 
purpose cannot be well planned and predicted. This, how- 
ever, makes it all the more imperative that we should do cer- 
tain things that are within our power to create a conducive 
atmosphere for the reappearance of the man of exceptional 
talent. 


How Today’s Organizations Kill Leadership 


To this end there are certain specific practices within our 
society that warrant special criticism at this time. To begin 
with, the organization today has achieved a life of its own. 


“ It goes rambling on seemingly immune to the personal ad- 


vances of any one executive. It has created a kind of social 
or impersonal system of leadership which is the product of 
many individuals acting expertly at their chosen tasks. Then, 
too, the reduction of competition allows the oligopolistic or 
monopolistic firm to ramble on without apparent need for 
the great and personal mastery of the heroic monarch of the 
past. As Crawford Greenewalt has said, the “responsible 
group” has replaced the “responsible individual” and the 
corporation’s health and future is that much more assured. 


. This, however, is questionable. 


But with the replacement of the responsible individual by 
the responsible group, the executive is merely given a more 
concrete and convenient unit whereby he can advance his 
own individual interests without any more opportunity for 
heroic leadership. In fact, there is less opportunity for heroic 
thrust when the responsible group has replaced the responsi- 
ble individual. The last thing that the executive needs today 
is to have this additional obstacle placed before him which 
he must hurdle in his attempt to be aggressive and creative. 
One does not place another obstacle before an individual 
who already feels alienated and powerless. Nothing has 
caused as much arrestment of his leadership opportunity as 
the responsible-group concept. We have previously suggested 
that it will make all the more the power artist and that much 
less the purposeful leader. 


There are few features of our society that show less faith in 


personal, conspicuous leadership than in this growing con- 


cept of the responsible group. It may be suggested at this 
time that the growth in acceptance and use of the responsi- 
ble group portrays, in dramatic form, our growing loss of 
faith in conspicuous leadership and our feelings of inade- 
quacy. The group might very well be used to keep the in- 
dividual informed of what is going on, but he should not be 
allowed to use it as a chief tool for power-seeking. Executives 
should be encouraged to seek power that comes from a supe- 
rior inner awareness and sensitivity to what the future char- 
acter and direction of the firm should be, not power that 


comes from an ability to manipulate people and to use so- 
cial techniques. 


The need for inner strength may indicate that the executive 
should be protected from groups by having conferences for- 
mally scheduled. At present many committees are called on 
an informal basis which often amounts to calling a confer- 
ence whenever someone pushes the panic button. Since the 
panic button is pushed often in an alienated society, the 
executive is always in conference. By having conferences as 
infrequently as possible, the executive will not be at the 
mercy of the panic-button pusher. At least this might be 
tried until the promising executive has developed sufficient 
inner reserve to restrain from pushing the panic button or 
jumping mechanically to the alarm whenever he or some 
other executive gets into a little difficulty. He will then have 
to look within for the resources with which to work himself 
out of difficulty—an almost unheard of practice today in 
many organizations. This too may be too much of a struggle 
for him today so that care must be taken that he is not given 
too much freedom from the group without an adequate re- 
covery of his individual resources. 


Who Will Be Our Leaders? 


It is impossible to determine who the future leaders will be. 
Any attempt at scientific selection will produce a contempti- 
ble arrogance resulting from a lack of awareness of the limi- 
tations of technical kinds of identification and selection. At- 
tempts to determine exactly the traits of a leader have re- 
sulted in complete failure. In spite of this we all have a crude 
but amazingly efficient sensitivity to the essence of leader- 
ship and to the existence of great leaders. We can recognize 
them even though their characteristics cannot be scientifi- 
cally measured. The tendency today is to deny these rare men 
any psychological room, let alone social status and organiza- 
tional prestige. We have tried to present some of the charac- 
teristics by which we can identify leaders, but these traits 
were only roughly described because words can only approxi- 
mate the emotional quality with which we identify our 
heroes. To be sure the actual worship of heroes today has 
acquired a grotesque posture as seen in current biographical 
literature. But the essential spark is still there in the minds 
and hearts of many people and needs only to be rekindled. 


In other words, it is not that we cannot recognize our lead- 
ers, but rather that we no longer value them as highly as we 
once did. Therefore, scientific tests should definitely be dis- 
couraged so that our eminently more superior powers of ob- 
servation and intuition can once again help us to find and 
to raise to our highest positions men of rare and exceptional 
leadership potential. In this way talent and ability will be 
brought into line with position, all of which will help, but of 
course not guarantee, a return to heroic leadership. 


Recommendations as to how to structure and reorganize for 
the rebirth of leadership could become so demanding and 
pervasive that the tendency to rely too heavily upon organi- 
zation to eliminate the organization man could move us one 
notch back rather than one notch forward. All suggestions 
to help bring about a superior man in our organization should 
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be tempered by judicious concern for the extreme fallacy of 
organizing to return to independence. We must be careful to 
place our reliance upon the individual to find his way to psy- 
chological recovery and not upon the forces inherent in the 
group and organization. 


Time Out To Think 


With this due caution, there is still another recommendation 
reflected in our concept of the superman. This recommenda- 
tion concerns the value we place upon thought that is private 
deliberation resulting from a well-disciplined use of one’s 
intellectual reserves. Each executive who shows promise of 
heroic leadership should be allowed ample opportunity to 
think. Perhaps once every five or seven years he should be 
given a year off with pay so that he can read and study and 
perhaps even write. When it is possible to organize his time 
and responsibilities, he should be given time off to think— 
to get away from his office, and become aware of the broader 
possibilities found in studying literature, philosophy, art 
and the social sciences. Under proper and well-conceived cir- 
cumstances this effort will not be an escape from leadership 
responsibilities, although this is a distinct danger. However, 
this program can be effective only with men who are willing 
and able to make major innovations and assume great re- 
sponsibility and risks and who will profit from getting out 
and seeing a broader or higher purpose to which their organi- 
zations and they may become devoted. A vigorous emphasis 
on the value of the thoughtful man will allow a leadership to 
come forth that will be devoted to great and noble missions 
not out of compulsive needs but out of choice that comes 
from inner wisdom. 


Of course, finding ways to give the promising executive this 
opportunity to develop his intellectual resources will re- 
quire a change in present-day values. The direction and 
character of the typical business organization will have to be 
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changed since the man of action has heretofore been its 
standard breed. While we wait for some great innovator to 
show us the way toward the major innovation, there are 
some small things we can do ourselves. Most important 
among these is to reverse our tendency to walk into offices 
and homes, and backyards for that matter, because of an over- 
powering need to have friends and acquaintances. We can 
afford to be hard on ourselves and others who want not 
privacy but companionship. A good brother’s keeper is one 
who helps the other person to suffer a little by leaving him 
alone and unengaged because this will in the long run help 
him to struggle and perhaps find himself. 


The Challenge 


Human progress occurs to a great extent through the intel- 
lectual efforts of its great men. Leadership might well be 
viewed as thought in command, while action and implemen- 
tation might be the limitations imposed upon the individual 
who does not have or cannot use superior intellectual re- 
sources. Displacing or eliminating this great resource will 
assuredly reduce our opportunity and potentiality for change 
and progress. 


In conclusion, ours is a society whose chief characteristic is 
a lost sense of self-direction as seen in the tendency to escape 
from leadership responsibility. The challenge is to revive the 
individual’s unique powers of purposive striving and his 
courage to assume and sustain great risks. To be sure, there 
are many recommendations that could be made to this end, 
but because the purpose of this article is to diagnose our 
problem today, we have highlighted only a few. They include 
denial of the value of extraorganizational effort, resistance to 
the responsible-group trend, respect for a man’s privacy, 
faith in men of rare ability and giving highest value to that 
talent reflected in thought deliberation. 


A leader is best when people barely know that he exists. 
—Witter Bynner, The Way of Life According to Laotzu 


To be a leader of men one must turn one’s back on men. 
—Havelock Ellis, Introduction to Huysmans’ 
Against the Grain 


There is nothing more difficult to take in hand, more 
perilous to conduct, or more uncertain in its success, than 
to take the lead in the introduction of a new order of things. 


—Machiavelli, The Prince 


When the tyrant has disposed of foreign enemies . . . he is 
always stirring up some war or other, in order that the 
people may require a leader. 

—Plato, The Republic 


Some great men owe most of their greatness to the ability 
of detecting in those they destine for their tools the exact 
quality of strength that matters for their work. 


—Joseph Conrad, Lord Jim 
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MAINTENANCE 
OF 
DISCIPLINE 


Earl R. Bramblett 


Discipline in the broad sense means orderliness—the opposite 
of confusion. It is a fundamental requirement for the people 
working in a plant just as it is for other segments of society. 
Unless there is discipline, the enterprise cannot be carried on 
efficiently. Unfortunately the word “discipline” often has a 
harsh connotation which is not justified by actual applica- 
tion to shop situations. Shop discipline, as we use the term, 
does not mean strict and technical observance of rigid rules 
and regulations. It simply means working, cooperating, and 
behaving in a normal and orderly way, as any reasonable 
person would expect an employee to do. 


The maintenance of order in a plant should not be viewed 
as a matter of Management’s inalienable right or prerogative. 
On the contrary, it is a management responsibility—a pri- 
mary part of the job of managing the business. A manager 
who shirks or avoids this responsibility is failing in his duty 
to manage. The supervisor who is a manager of part of the 
plant operations has a primary responsibility to maintain or- 
der among the people under his supervision..As a member of 


* the Management team, he must help other supervisors to 


maintain discipline throughout the plant. 


Management must accept its full responsibility to maintain 
discipline and assess any disciplinary measures as may be 
necessary. Should it share or surrender that responsibility, it 
abdicates its job of managing. On the other hand, Manage- 
ment should be willing to have its disciplinary actions re- 
viewed, after the fact, by an impartial person to determine 
in an impartial way whether the action was for cause and 
fair in the light of all the facts. 


The Union too cannot properly represent the employee and 
protect his interests if it assumes any part of Management’s 
function of setting disciplinary penalties. If the Union agrees 
with Management as to what a proper penalty should be in 
a case, it foregoes its rights to protest the penalty. Union 
representatives should be in a position to protest any disci- 
plinary action taken by Management against an employee 
if they feel that the discipline is unfair, unjust, discrimina- 
tory, lacks cause or is too severe. Any procedure which fore- 
closes the right of the employee to have his case aired in 
the grievance procedure is basically unsound. 


Most people prefer an orderly and efficient atmosphere in 
which to work. They will readily conform to rules of conduct 


and obey reasonable orders as long as they clearly under- 
stand what is expected of them. In my opinion, something 
over 95% of employees conduct themselves in a normal and 
reasonable manner. The disciplinary problem reduces itself 
primarily to dealing promptly and firmly with the few who 
will not comply—those who resent authority, who have little 
or no respect for the rights of others, and who ignore or defy 
the usual rules of conduct. 


Curiously enough, if Management does not deal effectively 
with. those who violate rules, the disrespect for order will 
spread to the employees who would otherwise prefer to com- 
ply. For example, if Management permits a few employees 
to run to the clock at quitting time, soon the entire work 
force will be running. If all are permitted to run for awhile 
they will soon feel they have acquired a right and will resist 
efforts to enforce the rule which prohibits this practice. Of 
course, there are those who are generally well meaning, but 
who have occasional lapses in conduct. These people may 
require correction but they do not constitute a chronic prob- 
lem. In any event, a supervisor has to take action to counter- 
act misconduct so that the offender either comes to realize 
and accept the standard of conduct necessary for his con- 
tinued employment, or demonstrates that he will not do so 
and, therefore, must be discharged. 


Supervisory Objectives 


A good disciplinary policy involves two major factors: first, 
sound principles; second, effective administrative techniques. 
The administrative techniques are more difficult since they 
involve the training of large numbers of supervisors to handle 
a wide variety of situations. 


The general responsibility of a supervisor concerning dis- 
cipline is to maintain orderly conduct among employees and 
to apply disciplinary measures which will eliminate condi- 
tions interfering with efficiency, ensure cooperation, and pro- 
tect the rights of all. He should have three main objectives: 

1. To foster a feeling of mutual respect between himself 
and his people. 

2. To keep his employees satisfied while at the same time 
getting them to conduct themselves in accordance with 
the established rules of conduct. 

3. To train people to perform their duties efficiently, and 
to be sure that his instructions are clear and under- 
standable. 

There are ten general principles or guides which enable the 
supervisor to attain these objectives. 


General Principle, No. 1. Make Instructions Simple and 
Understandable 


Any order or instruction given should be clear and under- 
standable. We cannot expect a person to follow instructions 
if he does not understand them. The simplest language to ex- 
press a thought is the best. If there is any question as to 
whether the employee understands, the supervisor should 
clear it up by asking him if he understands or if he has any 
questions. 
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The manner in which orders or instructions are given fre- 
quently has an effect on the employee’s attitude toward 
obedience. The average employee desires to get along with 
his supervisor and will readily follow reasonable orders, but 
even the average person resents an overbearing superior. An 
order which is given harshly, discourteously or without ade- 
quate explanation in an unusual situation, invites disobedi- 
ence. Furthermore, it is common sense that an employee will 
obey an order more readily if he understands the reason for 
it. The worker’s familiarity with routine, run-of-the-mill or- 
ders makes repeated explanations unneccessary, but an order 
which is out of the ordinary ought to be accompanied by a 
few words of explanation. If the situation doesn’t permit an 
immediate explanation, then a few words to that effect with 
a statement that it will be explained later, will be more likely 
to invite obedience than will the bare order itself. 


General Principle, No. 2. Know the Rules 


A supervisor cannot begin to maintain discipline unless he 
himself knows what conduct is proper and improper. 


General Principle, No. 3. Move in Promptly on 
Violations 


When an apparent Shop Rule violation is known, the super- 
visor must not overlook it—he should do something about it. 
This does not mean that a formal reprimand or a disciplinary 
layoff must be assessed every time a Shop Rule violation 
occurs. It does mean that the supervisor is faced with the 
responsibility of investigating the facts and doing something 
about the violation. The supervisor’s action will depend upon 
the nature and circumstances of the offense, and upon the in- 
dividual’s conduct record. The infraction may call for merely 
cautioning the employee about not repeating his action, a 
verbal warning without putting anything on his record, a 
formal reprimand with a notation on his record, a discipli- 
nary layoff, or even discharge. The thing that should not be 
done is to overlook misconduct and say nothing about it. In- 
action is equivalent to condoning the violation and over a 
period of time could result in making the particular Shop 
Rule or regulation a “dead letter” and unenforceable unless 
employees are notified that the rule is being revived. 


General Principle, No. 4. Get All the Facts 


Most of the disputes in disciplinary cases arise over the facts 
of the case. The real problem is to reconstruct the incident 
and to establish exactly what happened insofar as this is 
possible. Once the facts of a case are clearly established, the 
decision as to the proper discipline, if any, is usually not 
difficult. 


A supervisor should take disciplinary action only where 
cause exists if good employee relations are to be achieved 
and maintained. Moreover, in any case where disciplinary 
action is challenged, the burden is upon Management to 
show cause for the action taken. A supervisor, therefore, has 
the responsibility to make an early and thorough investiga- 
tion of the facts in a disciplinary situation for two important 
reasons. First, it is the fair thing to do; second, Management 
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may have to prove the employee’s guilt. Suspicion alone 
will not support disciplinary action. 


General Principle, No. 5. Permit Employee an Oppor- 
tunity to Explain 


As a general rule, disciplinary action should not be taken 
without giving the employee an opportunity to explain his 
actions. This is an important part of the supervisor’s investi- 
gation. If the employee has no explanation or offers none, 
this fact is important, particularly if some kind of an explana- 
tion is later offered by the Union in processing the case. A 
belated statement of defense naturally does not seem as 
genuine as a prompt explanation by the employee at the time 
of the incident. If he gives an explanation, it should be in- 
vestigated. Find out, insofar as possible, if what he says is 
true. Even if the explanation given strikes the supervisor as 
being an unsatisfactory reason for the employee’s conduct, 
or as being silly, it is a mistake not to investigate it. 


The supervisor should take the initiative. He should ask the 
employee point blank if he has any explanation for what he 
did and if so, what it is. The employee, if later asked why 
he didn’t explain his actions to his foreman, can simply say, 
“He didn’t ask me.” This can, of course, leave the foreman 
in an embarrassing and tenuous position. 


General Principle, No. 6. Decide What Action to Take 


Under this general principle we have several sub-points. 

Point (a) Know the Principles of “Corrective Discipline” 
Briefly, this philosophy is based on the following general con- 
cepts. First, the purpose of discipline should be to obtain 
compliance with the established rules of conduct, that is, to 
correct improper conduct. It should not be punitive in na- 
ture; it should not be used to punish solely for the purpose 
of “getting even” with the employee. Second, discharge is a 
disciplinary action which is not “corrective” in nature. 
Therefore, discharge should be resorted to only where pre- 
vious efforts to bring about correction have failed. 


It is important to understand that the philosophy of correc- 
tive discipline does not apply to the so-called major offenses. 
It applies only to the lesser offenses which, however, make up 
the bulk of disciplinary situations. 


The application of the philosophy of Corrective Discipline 
consists of an initial reprimand or short disciplinary layoff, 
depending upon the nature of the offense, for the first in- 
stance of misconduct. This is done to impress the employee 
with the importance and necessity of obeying the rules. If 
this action does not bring about correction and the employee 
again engages in misconduct, a more stringent penalty should 
be given. If this still does not impress him sufficiently, then 
the next instance of misconduct should result in a still more 
severe penalty until a long layoff (four to six weeks) is given 
as a final warning. If the employee continues to engage in 
misconduct, then discharge is considered appropriate. 


There is no precise mechanical formula or fixed pattern of 
penalties which can be given as representing proper applica- 
tion of corrective discipline for all situations. Each instance 
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MAINTENANCE OF DISCIPLINE 


of misconduct must be viewed and judged individually, bear- 
ing in mind the fundamental concept underlying the philoso- 
phy which is that the penalty should be reasonably calcu- 
lated to bring about correction. This, of course, is a matter of 
judgment, but in making the judgment, there are four prin- 
cipal factors which should be taken into consideration in 
every case: first, the seriousness and circumstances of the 


particular offense; second, the past conduct record of the 


employee and his length of service; third, the lapse of time 
since his last misconduct for which ‘disciplinary action was 
taken; and fourth, the plant practice in similar cases. 


There are two sides to the corrective discipline coin. The dis- 
ciplinary action must not be too severe but it must be severe 
enough to constitute a reasonable attempt to bring about 
correction. In other words, it is definitely contrary to the 
philosophy to overlook violations until they pile up, or to 
mete out mere “slaps on the wrist” and then abruptly hand 
out a long-term layoff or discharge. 


Point (b) Determine If “Major” or “Lesser” Offense 
Misconduct under the Shop Rules can be considered as fall- 
ing into two general categories, based upon the nature of 
the offense: first, “Major” offenses; and second, “Lesser” 
offenses. 


The “major” offenses are those so serious in nature that dis- 
charge is appropriate without regard to the employee’s 
length of service or prior conduct record. While there is no 
hard and fast definition of all the major offenses, the follow- 
ing are examples of offenses which have been considered to 
be in this category: assault on a member of supervision; 
assault with a weapon on fellow-workers (and “weapon” is 
used here in the broad sense, such as a tool, piece of stock, 
chair or any other instrument which could be lethal) ; leader- 
ship and direction of a strike in violation of the labor agree- 
ment; theft; and sabotage. There have been other offenses 
also where discharge was upheld for the first offense because 
of aggravating circumstances in the particular case, such as 
extreme abusive language to supervision and drinking on the 
premises. There can be wide variations in the circumstances 
of such cases. 


The so-called “lesser” offenses are all instances of miscon- 
duct which cannot be considered as falling into the major 
offense category. This obviously covers the vast majority of 
misconduct. Whenever the act of misconduct standing by 
itself will not justify discharge, we are immediately con- 
cerned with what is termed the doctrine of “Corrective Dis- 
cipline,” in deciding what disciplinary action should be 
taken. 

Point (c) Determine Rule or Rules Violated 
Occasionally an employee will be guilty of a single act of 
misconduct which in itself violates more than one Shop Rule. 
For example, a power truck driver who has been specifically 
ordered by his foreman to carry a certain type of load in a 
certain manner, disobeys that order. By this single act, he 
may be guilty of violating two separate Shop Rules: “Re- 
fusal or failure to obey orders of foremen or oiner super- 
vision” and “Disregard of safety rules or common ontety 
practices.” 


In such a situation, it is better to select the one Shop Rule 
which seems more appropriate for the offense and to charge 
the employee with that violation rather than to “throw the 
book” at him by charging him with every Shop Rule viola- 
tion that his action might conceivably violate. If manage- 
ment charges violation of several rules, it technically must 
take on the burden of proving each rule violation in order to 
sustain the penalty. Quite often, if the employee is found in- 
nocent of one of the rule violations but guilty on the others, 
the penalty will be reduced on the theory that the employee 
was hot guilty of every charge and the penalty accordingly 
should be something less than that originally assessed. 


On the other hand, there are situations where an employee’s 
actions may constitute a series of several separate and dis- 
tinct items of misconduct, although they may be part of a 
single incident. For example, an employee leaves his depart- 
ment without permission and goes to a remote area of the 
plant where he proceeds to have himself a little nap during 
working hours. In this situation, there are two separate items 
of misconduct and two separate Shop Rule violations which 
should be charged. The employee has violated the rule 
against “Leaving own department or the plant during work- 
ing hours without permission” and also the rule against 
“Wasting time or loitering on Company property during 
working hours.” Each violation is independent of the other. 
He was guilty of leaving his department without permission 
even if he had not taken the nap, and he was guilty of wast- 
ing time or loitering even if he had left his department with 
permission. Hence both Shop Rule violations could properly 
be charged against him and the penalty should then be set 
on the basis of two items of misconduct rather than one. 


Point (d) Consider Basic Factors 
In deciding what disciplinary action to take, the supervisor 
should avoid rushing into a decision. Whatever action is 
taken represents the action of Management and should be 
based on the supervisor’s best judgment, considering all the 
factors in the situation and getting whatever advice he thinks 
necessary and desirable. 


Guilt. Of what misconduct is the employee guilty? In other 
words, what Shop Rule did he violate and with what is the 
supervisor going to charge him? 


Prior Conduct Record. The individual’s prior conduct record 
or, to be more exact, his prior misconduct record should be 
checked. This has reference to any formal disciplinary ac- 
tions appearing on his record, such as reprimands or dis- 
ciplinary layoffs. 


In appraising a subordinate’s prior conduct record, the super- 


visor need not be confined only to violations of the same f 


Shop Rule as is involved in the subject offense but should 
consider any Shop Rule violation and its accompanying 


penalty, which is a matter of record. In other words, correc- F 


tive discipline attempts to minimize misconduct in general 


and contemplates that disciplinary action will become more f 
severe for each item of misconduct, even though it may in- f 
volve a Shop Rule different from any of the previous viola- } f 


tions. 
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For example, an employee’s conduct record shows that he 
has been reprimanded for absence without reasonable cause, 
has received a two-day layoff for leaving the plant without 
permission during working hours and has received a one- 
week layoff for refusal to obey orders. Thereafter he is guilty 
of careless workmanship. In setting the penalty for the care- 
less workmanship (assuming that there has been no long 
intervening period of good conduct), he should not be con- 
sidered as a first offender since he has been guilty of mis- 
conduct on three previous occasions, even though he has 
never been guilty of careless workmanship before. 


Length of Service. The supervisor should also take into con- 
sideration an employee’s length of service. This refers to the 
period of time since his seniority date. 


Period of Time Since Last Penalty. The period of time which 
has elapsed since the employee’s last disciplinary action is 
also an important factor. A long period of good conduct fol- 
lowing several disciplinary actions is an indication of correc- 
tion in behavior—the very thing Corrective Discipline is in- 
tended to achieve—and therefore must be given considera- 
tion. There is no hard and fast rule that can be given here, 
but as a general rule, after about twelve months of good 
conduct, a formal reprimand without any time off loses its 
significance as an item of prior discipline. A balance-of-shift 
or one-day layoff would require a little more time to live 
down. 


Local Practice or Policy. Local plant practice or policy which 
refers to the type of offense under consideration is also im- 
portant. Failure to comply with such a policy or practice may 
render the disciplinary action improper when compared with 
action customarily taken in similar cases at the same plant. 
While absolute equality of treatment may be impossible, 
there should be as much uniformity as possible so as to as- 
sure even-handed justice. 


Mitigating or Aggravating Circumstances. When the super- 
visor has determined the penalty for an average offense of 
this nature, and when he has considered the preceding basic 
factors he should take another look at the offense itself to 
see whether there were mitigating or aggravating circum- 
stances in conection with it. 


Mitigating circ. istances are those which, while they do not 
excuse the employee’s action completely, make the action 
more understandable and less subject to blame. For example, 
if an employee refuses to obey a pruper order of his foreman 
and it is. established that he did so relying on a conflicting 
order previously given by another supervisor, there might 
be a mitigating circumstance concerning his misconduct. He 
is still subject to disciplinary action for insubordination be- 
cause he is required to obey the orders of his foreman and 
raise questions about it later. But, his misconduct under the 


| circumstances is more understandable. A lesser penalty 
, should result than in an ordinary situation where an em- 
| ployee has received no previous contrary instructions and 


takes it upon himself to disobey a proper supervisory order. 


' Aggravating circumstances are those which make a particular 
offense something worse than average. For example, if one 
' employee struck another in the face, he would be guilty of 


Earl R. Bramblett 


an assault in violation of the rule against fighting. If the blow 
knocked the second employee to the floor and the offender 
then kicked and punched him severely until restrained by 
someone else, this would clearly be a case of aggravated 
assault and would justify a more severe penalty. An aggra- 
vating circumstance also exists where the particular offense 
is a repetition of the same offense by the same employee. 


As previously stated, in appraising an employee’s prior con- 
duct record, the supervisor should consider all Shop Rule 
violations, not just those involving the same Shop Rule as 
is involved in the subject offense. An aggravating circum- 
stance which should be taken into consideration in deciding 
what penalty to give exists when the supervisor finds an em- 
ployee persistently committing the same offense under the 
Shop Rules, after having been previously disciplined one or 
more times. 


Point (e) Decide upon Suspension or Immediate Assess- 

ment of Penalty 
I have emphasized the importance of a thorough investiga- 
tion of the facts and complete appraisal of the circumstances 
of the case before the final disciplinary decision is made. It 
should be understood that this advice applies primarily to 
the final decision, that is, the ultimate formal disciplinary ac- 
tion which is taken. There are many times, however, when 
it is readily apparent that the employee has been guilty of 
some misconduct although the full circumstances may not 
yet be known. There are other situations where the nature 
of an incident makes it important to get the apparent offen- 
der off the premises quickly. Moreover, as a general rule, 
it is not wise to delay disciplinary action any longer than is 
absolutely necessary. 


Accordingly, a very common and proper method of initiating 
disciplinary action is to “suspend” the employee, pending an 
ultimate final decision on his case. This involves simply tell- 
ing him that he is suspended, and sending him home with 
a statement that he will be advised later as to the nature and 
extent of the disciplinary action in his case. 


The use of the “suspension” method obviously has advan- 
tages. It enables the supervisor to step into the situation and 
get the offender off the job almost immediately. It also af- 
fords time in which to investigate the matter, review the total 
circumstances, seek advice if necessary, and make the final 
decision. 

The “suspension” also has its disadvantages. It immediately 
commits Management to a time-off penalty and if the investi- 
gation discloses that only a formal reprimand is in order or 
that the employee is innocent, he is already entitled to some 
back pay. Furthermore, time lost by the employee while on 
suspension must be included as a part of the specific penalty 
finally decided upon. Accordingly, the supervisor must com- 
plete his investigation, determine the penalty and get word 
to the employee to return to work soon enough to limit the 
total time lost to no more than the final penalty layoff de- 
cision. In other words, suspending an employee, while an 
impressive and convenient method of handing disciplinary 
situations promptly, should not be used indiscriminately. It 
should not be used in the case of a first-offender unless the 
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MAINTENANCE OF DISCIPLINE 


offense is obviously serious enough to call for time off. It 
should not be used in other cases, as a general rule, unless the 
time layoff penalty will be at least the balance of the shift 
and one additional day. 


A supervisor should not make the mistake of setting a pen- 
alty, following a suspension, for a longer period than the 
facts honestly justify simply to take up the period of suspen- 
sion. If he has suspended a subordinate and his subsequent 
investigation discloses that the subordinate’s misconduct 
will not justify a penalty for as long as he has been on sus- 
pension, the supervisor should face up to the situation, set 
the penalty at what he honestly thinks it ought to be, and 
pay the employee for the extra time lost. 


Nothing said here concerning use of the suspension should 
be taken as suggesting that in such cases the supervisor can 
omit getting the employee’s explanation for his conduct. 
Even where the supervisor suspends an employee, he should 
always make it a practice to hear what the employee has to 
say, either on the floor at the time of the incident or in a dis- 
ciplinary interview off the job before he leaves the premises. 


General Principle, No. 7. Take Disciplinary Action 


The matter of actually informing an employee of the dis- 
ciplinary action which a supervisor is taking against him is 
not a pleasant one, either for the supervisor or for the sub- 
ordinate. Furthermore, it is a type of situation in which 
the supervisor should keep very close control of his emotions. 
He should avoid sarcasm, idle threats, nagging, getting into 
an argument and losing his temper. The supervisor should 
be fair but firm, retaining complete control of the interview. 
He should avoid hard-boiled methods in talking to the em- 
ployee. While the subordinate should leave the interview 
feeling that plant discipline is a serious matter and that 
better conduct will be expected of him in the future, the dis- 
ciplinary interview itself should not be a heated “bawling 
out” session. The “bawling out,” so to speak, is the time off 
the supervisor is assessing and it is this which the supervisor 
hopes will bring about correction. The purpose of the discus- 
sion should be to explain to the employee what he did wrong, 
what disciplinary measure is being taken, and what is ex- 
pected of him in the future. Furthermore, the manner in 
which this interview is handled may have a great deal to do 
with the’ employee’s reaction to it in terms of future conduct. 


General Principle, No. 8. Maintain the “Hands-Off” 
Policy 

A good general rule for a supervisor to follow in all contacts 
with employees, and especially in disciplinary situations 
where feelings may run high, is never to lay a hand on an 
employee’s person in any way. There are exceptions, of 
course, such as giving physical assistance to a worker who 
has been injured or becomes ill, or where the supervisor 
might find it necessary to separate fighting employees, but 
such situations should be the rare exception to the general 
rule. If a supervisor touches a subordinate with his hand, 
the gesture can easily be misunderstood. Even if not actually 
misunderstood, it provides too easy an excuse for the em- 
ployee to claim that he misunderstood it. 


For example, the supervisor should not take a subordinate 
by the arm while walking with him or while leading him to 
another jch assignment. He should not slap an employee on 
the back or shoulder, even in a friendly gesture of encourage- 
ment. He should make it a general rule in all his dealings 
with employees to avoid any physical contact which could 


‘possibly be misconstrued either by the person involved or 


by a bystander, except in those rare instances where the 
supervisor finds physical contact absolutely necessary. 


General Principle, No. 9. Observe Contractual 
Procedures in Disciplinary Situations 

It should go without saying that the contract provisions, if 
any, governing disciplinary procedures should be carefully 
followed. Experience has shown that whenever you fail to 
accord an employee any technical procedural right to which 
he is entitled, the disciplinary action which might other- 
wise be entirely proper is quite = to be modified or re- 
scinded by an arbitrator. 


General Principle, No. 10. Make Records 

The most important single consideration in handling disci- 
plinary situations is getting all the facts. The next most im- 
portant thing is making a record of them. 


A memorandum is especially valuable for two reasons—first, 
it is a timely, on-the-spot record of the incident. The pre- 
sumption is that the supervisor would not have written down 
something unless is actually happened. The memorandum, 
therefore, constitutes some evidence of what actually did 
happen. Second, a memorandum refreshes the memory and 
enables the writer to recall details which he might otherwise 
have great difficulty remembering. 


The thing to concentrate on is the facts. Who was involved? 
What took place? When did it happen? Where did it hap- 
pen? Who else was there? What did the employee say? What 
did the supervisor say? The idea is to give as complete a 
word-picture as possible of all important facts so that anyone 
reading the memorandum can get a pretty good idea of just 
what took place. 


A supervisor should make it a habit to jot down important 
details concerning disciplinary incidents, even if on an odd 
piece of paper. Then, if he is not satisfied with this record, he 
should amplify it with more detail at his first opportunity. 
He should not worry about grammar, punctuation, sentence 
structure and such. If he gets the important facts down on 
paper, nobody will worry about his grade in English. 
These are the general principles which supervisors must 
bear in mind in handling disciplinary situations. We know 
that the supervisor of today has many demands upon his 
time. He must be concerned with quality, production, costs, 
methods, and any number of other things. Certainly, one of 
his most important concerns is people. And one of the more 
difficult aspects of handling people, is handling the discipli- 
nary situations. 


The ten principles which I have outlined have been distilled 
from long experience. The supervisor who follows them will, 


in the long run, find a difficult phase of his job made easier 


and himself doing a better job. 
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Paul Pigors 


Having worked a great deal with foremen, I am particularly 
interested in the subject of order-giving. I very quickly 
learned that foremen especially have some bizarre concep- 
tions of authority and order-giving as a process. 


I am reminded of an old line foreman in a company in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, where I worked for a time, who 
was giving us a lot of trouble. He was a favorite target of 
union grievances, but first of all he was almost impervious 
to correction. Whenever we had an interview with him or 


_ he was in a training session, he gave all the correct responses 
such as, “Sure, cooperation is preferable to enforcement by 
_ discipline or threats of punishment,” so we used to wonder 


4 
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what was his trouble. Finally it occurred to me that there 
was a little semantic trouble there; we just were not talking 
the same language. So I asked him one day, “Exactly what 
do you mean by cooperation?” “What do I mean,” he 
echoed, “I mean do as I say and be damn quick about it.” 
Well, when you had that definition, you could see the 
trouble he was getting himself into. He was using the word 
all right, but with the way he used the action no wonder 
he was getting complaints. 


Repeatedly we have asked foremen to analyze what are the 
various steps in a complete order-giving and order-taking 
process. And after a considerable amount of head scratching 
they would come up with something like this: “Supervisors 
tell workers what to do, subordinates do what supervisors 
tell them.” That’s it. Well, if you have such an oversimpli- 
fied conception of order-giving, it is small wonder that disci- 
pline and discharge make up the largest single issue in 
labor-management arbitrations. You must all be familiar 
with the American Arbitration Association Research Report 
in which 1,728 grievances submitted in 1954 were analyzed 
for all the various aspects of the arbitral process. Four 
hundred fifty-six cases centered on the issue of discipline 
and discharge, and most of them are clearly associated with . 
order-giving. For instance, 29 cases had to do with in- 
subordination. 


Incidentally, when you analyze these cases you find that in 
most instances no direct order was given, yet the core of 
insubordination is usually accepted as refusal to obey an 
order. There were also these related cases: leaving job 
without permission, 24 cases; refusal to accept or perform 
a job assignment, 24 cases; refusal to work overtime, 11 
cases; use of abusive language (usually in an order-giving 
relationship), 12 cases; slowdown, 12 cases. So 112 cases 
have directly to do with our subject. If you analyze the 
entire number, you will find that in only approximately 20 
per cent of these cases was management’s action upheld. 
In most cases the action was reversed. In many cases the 
hearing officer or the arbitrator found out that the order was 
not correctly given or that faulty technique was associated 
with the order-giving situation. If you think in terms of the 
discipline process, the percentage is of course a little higher 
because in many cases the decision is not entirely reversed, 
but it is modified and the person is sent back, possibly 
without back pay or some other penalty. He has been disci- 
plined, but as far as management is concerned that is not a 
satisfactory outcome of this situation which reached a 
critical stage. 


Positional Authority Contrasted with Inner Authority 


One vital concept in order-giving rests on the contrast 
between positional and inner authority. By a holder of 
positional authority, I merely mean someone, usually in 
management or in the Armed Services, who has symbols or 
insignia of rank and has a definite position in which he can 
give orders. He may not be entirely qualified or may not 
understand the order-giving process because he issues orders 
as personal commands. His orders are used as status indi- 
cators. Colloquially, we would say, “He starts throwing his 
weight around.” 
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HOW CAN A BOSS OBTAIN FAVORABLE RESPONSES TO HIS ORDERS? 


A good example of this occurred during World War II when 
a young shipping clerk was made Lieutenant jg., and he was 
giving orders to the Boston-longshoremen. His first day on 
the pier he immediately started giving orders. “Stow this 
freight in number one hold,” he said, and was surprised 
when the longshoremen refused to obey. He insisted on it, 
pointing to his prerogative of rank. The men walked out on 
him, and we had to hold a hearing to find out what was 
wrong. The problem was: he insisted on stowing bags of 
flour and aviation gasoline in one hold. Of course, the long- 
shoremen instantly refused because the flour would be 
spoiled by the time it got to Europe. It never occurred to 
the Lieutenant to ask why or invite any comment. He issued 
a definite order—do it or else. They said okay and out they 
went. A foreman may do the same thing; he may make a 
personal issue out of order-giving and feel that he’s losing 
face if his command is not instantly obeyed. 


Now contrast that with inner authority, which is based on 
competence, insight, and understanding of the requirements 
of the situation. In fact, it is so obvious that the person 
with inner authority knows what he is talking about that 

‘people look to him for direction and orders. They do what 
he says because it is so obviously the right thing to do. 
Very often the person with inner authority does not stress 
rank or manner of order-giving; he somehow is simply a 
catalyst. He speaks for the situation, and his followers 
realize this. That is just one concept I think we should keep 
in mind because it has a definite implication for order-giving. 
It is also likely that a man with inner authority would try 
to impersonalize his authority. As you know, a good tech- 
nique in order-giving is not to stress that J am giving it, but 
to devise some simple impersonal mechanism. Professor 
W. F. Whyte mentions such a mechanism used in the 
restaurant business where, of course, there is tremendous 
friction between waitresses and male cooks, who hate to 
take orders from women, and a lot of feuding and bickering 
goes on. They used the “spindle technique.” They just put 
out a spindle and put the orders on it. One of the waitresses 
invented this, and the people responded because there wasn’t 
that feeling that they were taking orders from her. The key 
is that the situation explains itself. We do this in industry. 
You often have a log posted over a table or machine, and 
as the man comes on the shift he isn’t given any orders by 
the supervisor. Instead, he merely looks at the log, especially 
if it is a continuous process. He takes over where the other 
man left off and just carries through a prefixed, prearranged 
procedure, and that is very easy to take. 


Now the next thing is to get cooperation. Everybody realizes 
it isn’t enough to get obedience and compliance; you must 
get voluntary cooperation. Otherwise, you have nothing but 
low-level coordination and the continual problem of having 
to enforce minimum standards. The German philosopher 
Kant brought this out many years ago when he differentiated 
between what he called antagonistic cooperation and volun- 
tary cooperation. By antagonistic cooperation, he merely 
meant the kind of cooperation that is given because you 
need the pay or the job. You cooperate because you have to, 
not because you really want to. Most of the cooperation we 


get in many companies is of the antagonistic type. The 
people just work here; they’re hired out, and somebody 
watches them. They do whatever is necessary, but that isn’t 
enough. We want to get voluntary cooperation in which they 
themselves will do what is needed. 


Steps in the Order-Giving Process 


I see this whole process as having seven steps. Let me just 
illustrate them with this outline. 


Component Phases in a Complete 

Order-Giving Process 

1. PLANNING 
(a) What action is required to answer the need of the 

situation, 

(b) Who should act, and 
(c) What kind of order shall be used. 

2. PREPARATION (of the order-receiver ) 

3. PRESENTATION: actual communication of the order. 

4. VERIFICATION: confirmation that the order has been re- 
ceived and that the order-receiver is ready to act. 

5. ACTION 

6. FoLttow-up: the use of one or more control mechanisms 
to test the success of action and its results. 

7. APPRAISAL OR REviEW: generalizing judgments as to the 
functioning of both the order-giver and the order-receiver 
throughout the process. 


Even though this is not a course on giving and taking orders, 
we should consider each aspect of the order-giving process. 
It’s an oversimplification to say that somebody tells some- 
body else what to do, and the other person does it. Most 
people don’t realize that unless orders are carefully planned 
they may be offensive to the order-receiver. 


1. Planning Depending of course on the situation, it is abso- 
lutely essential that the order-giver should have a plan. He 
must consider what is needed in this situation to get certain 
results in quantity and quality, within a certain time and 
within allowable costs. Then he must decide who should 
carry out the order and finally what kind of an order is best 
suited to get these things done. A person should just think a 
little bit about these relationships before he actually tries to 
get action. He must realize, of course, that there are some 
elementary considerations like these: if you pick an order- 
receiver, you must keep in mind whether he has the ability 
to carry out the order; if possible you want to give the order 
in such a way that by your tone and manner you win 
voluntary consent. The man really feels he wants to do it 
rather than thinking, “Who does this guy think he is, bossing 
me around, and what is he trying to pull off?” 


2. Preparation of the Order-Receiver The planning stage 
depends entirely on what kind of work we are dealing with. 
Superior workers who are alert, ambitious, and have consid- 
erable job pride won’t need much preparation, because their 
apprenticeship and years of experience have already pre- 
pared them. In fact, they are assistants who are practically 
ready to give orders themselves, and you can delegate some 
of this responsibility to them. At the other extreme, where 
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you are dealing with marginal, fairly unstable workers, you 
have to be very careful that you prepare the people. Take 
this simple example of yard laborers. Somebody breezes 
through the yard and gives an order, not realizing that there 
may be language difficulties. If a foreigner has such an order 
thrown at him, he may not comprehend it at all. After the 
boss waltzes out, the foreigner then turns to another worker 
and asks him what the boss wanted. This fellow didn’t pay 
too much attention to the order, but he is very helpful, hems 
and haws a bit, and half the time ends by giving him a 
wrong steer. That has happened over and over again, and of 
course then the order goes wrong. 


By preparation, we do not mean just attention-getting; we 
mean continuous teaching, which is really the heart of the 
order-giving process. In the Armed Services we call it brief- 
ing. You see, when the order is given, there is always a brief- 
ing session in which the order is explained, the objective is 
pointed out, the method is discussed. After this, the order- 
receiver should know exactly what we are trying to do; he is 
even in a position to cope with unforeseen contingencies be- 
cause he knows roughly what the objective is. Good prepara- 
tion can range all the way to that. 


3. Presentation of the Order The next important step is pres- 
entation of the order. There must come a time when you 
initiate the action, and the order must be very brief— 
“All right men, do it,” or, “let’s get at it,” or “get going.” 
The best example, of course, is: Ready. Get set. Go! And 
here the tone and manner are very important because over 
and over again foremen especially use offensive language. 


4. Verification Finally there is a very important psychologi- 
cal aspect which is called verification. The order-giver must 
now watch the order-receiver’s reactions for assurance that 
the order has been received and is understood, that he is go- 
ing off in the right direction and doing the right thing. Here’s 
an example of lack of verification: When my daughter was 
young, she was a very willing order-receiver. All I had to 
say was, “Oh, Patsy, will you,” and she would say, “Yes, 
Dad.” And before I told her what I wanted she was already 
on the next floor. So I had to tell her to come back, and say, 
“I meant you to go into the cellar, and . . .” She was too 
eager, and it usually took quite a while to get her to stay 
put so that I could explain what I actually wanted done. 
Workers are sometimes the same way; they listen to the first 
thing you say, answer, “Yes Sir,” and off they go without 
getting some of the other vital parts of the order. 


Order-giving should be a two-way process, in which the 
order-giver merely speaks for the situation. This is the demo- 
cratic concept of the process, in contrast to the authoritarian 
concept in which the order-giver sees himself as on top and 
emphasizes his position as boss. 

There is an order which is specifically suited for this rela- 
tionship, depending on the nature of the order-receiver. 
When the order is given, there seems to be a shift in em- 
phasis from order-giver to order-receiver as the receiver goes 
into action. This is deceptive, however, because there must 
also be a response back and forth between the order-giver 
and the receiver. A diagram of the democratic order process 
looks like this: 
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RECEIVER 
Verbal Order 
Verbal Response — 


5. Action If the proper steps have been taken, the man will 
now do what you expect. If the proper steps are lacking, you 
will probably get a miscarriage of action. And notice that 
most supervisors stop at action, which is, of course, the pur- 
pose of the order. 


6. Follow-up There remains, however, the important step of 
following up. Everybody agrees that check-ups and follow- 
ups are the most important things in any order-giving cycle 
because, even if the order-receiver is doing the right thing, 
he may run into an unforeseen contingency that interferes 
with carrying out the order—failure of material, tool short- 
age or the like—then check-up is essential because you have 
to give another order to make up for this. 


7. Appraisal or Review Finally, and this is the hardest thing 
to teach, there must be appraisal or review of the process. 
Periodically a good order-giver like a good teacher—and an 
executive really is a teacher—must ask himself, “How am I 
doing? Am I getting the results I want?” He must look not 
only at job performance but at the training this person is re- 
ceiving. And he must do this for each of his people. Well, 
that is the complete cycle. 


Let me just point out by way of summary that steps one, 
two, three, four, six, and seven are key responsibilities, all 
really pointing to the order-giver. Analyses of any number 
of case examples of orders that have gone wrong, where re- 
sults were not achieved, point to the conclusion that the or- 
der-giving was faulty. 


Three Case Histories 


Here is a perfect example of an appraisal session. Many 
years ago when we first had trucks that went around from 
plant to plant giving chest X-rays, experience showed that 
there were a great many misfires. The picture was not usa- 
ble; either it was blurred or there was some defect in it. Two 
causes were quickly found: one was a defective film, which 
could be cured; the other was wrong order-giving. The X-- 
ray people thought that all you had to do was give a negative 
order such as, “Don’t move.” They forgot that the positive 
goal was complete inaction, and that the people shouldn’t 
even breathe. Not breathing was the critical element. When 
the people stood there just not moving, they usually con- 
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HOW CAN A BOSS OBTAIN FAVORABLE RESPONSES TO HIS ORDERS? 


tinued to breathe, and the X-ray was spoiled every time. 
The X-ray technicians had a review session and decided that 
they would use a different process. When the people filed 
into the truck, someone immediately said, “Remember, for 
us to take this picture you must be absolutely still. Don’t 
even breathe because the slightest distortion will make the 
picture useless.” Then the usual orders were given about how 
to move his chest up, where to put his arms, etc. Finally, 
when the technician was ready, he gave the action-order: 
“Take a deep breath. Hold ii.”” Meanwhile, he took the pic- 
ture. After this, they got 95 per cent perfect results. 


My second example comes from an article by Robert B. 
Ross, in American Business, June 1954, on “Giving Effective 
Orders.” It concerns a plant making a small and delicate 
electronic part called a capacitator. The capacitator contains 
a powder which is sensitive to salt and if contaminated be- 
comes useless. The manager gave an order, “A man handling 
this powder must wear gloves, use scoops, and never touch 
the powder with his bare hands.” He made it very emphatic. 


_ Apparently people obeyed it well enough, but all of a sudden 


they had a great many field failures and plant rejects. The 
manager got quite alarmed about it, so he made a tour of all 
the sections where this powder was used and ended up in the 
supply room where a man was in charge of the basic raw ma- 
terial. He found him using his bare hands as a powder scoop. 
Well, he was amazed, because perspiration contains a high 
percentage of salt, and there was enough salt in the man’s 
hands to contaminate all this powder. You can see that it led 
to thousands of assembled parts’ being ruined. Quite aston- 
ished, the manager reprimanded him, saying, “Now, you 
have been told not to use bare hands; there is the sign.” 
The man replied, “But I’ve been using my hands for over a 
week now and it doesn’t hurt them a bit.” He took the nor- 
mal sort of egocentric attitude, thinking that all you wanted 
gloves for was to avoid having caustics spoil your hands. Be- 
cause the proper reason was never explained, you can see 
how easily this happened. I would not really blame the work- 
er. That’s a naive and simple mistake to make, and he might 
even have felt heroic, because people generally don’t like to 
wear protective garments. I think management was really at 
fault in not explaining exactly why it was so important for 
him to obey this order. 


Now, I would like to tell a story on myself which has to do 
with planning. You may object to this idea of planning, es- 
pecially when I attach a rider to it that, if possible, you 
should enlist the cooperation of your receivers by discussing 
your planning with them. Of course, that has to be done with 
a good deal of discretion. Anyway, for years I used to work 
with a Dr. Ferwald who dealt with feeble-minded people in 
institutions. We used to do field work and that sort of thing. 
Dr. Ferwald pointed out that there is no difficulty in giving 
orders even to people with such limited intelligence, because 
although they don’t understand all you tell them, they have 
entirely different concepts of time and space. You can’t 
project things too far into the future. If you sent them into a 
field to pick up rocks or weeds and set them to work in an 
acre, they would quickly run down. They would be appalled 
at an acre, and they would die right there. So you would take 


a piece of string and plot out a little piece, say about 50 feet 
square, and say, “I want you only to weed that.” That 
limited things, and they set to work. When they were just 
about done you would come out and say, “Now I want you 
to do this other piece here.” And you would work them 
through the whole field that way. You might say it was kind 
of diabolical, but it really wasn’t. They wanted to work; but 
they just couldn’t conceive that they would go through this 
huge space. But when they did it bit by bit, they were very 
happy about it; they took a tremendous delight at the end 
in accomplishing so much. 


In my home town we had a high-grade moron who was never 
sent to an institution because he was a very nice lad, and 
we took turns employing him as a sort of social responsibil- 
ity. This boy’s name was David. He was quite a problem be- 
cause he was, as many of these types are, very clumsy and 
difficult to explain things to. For instance, suppose you said, 
“David, I want you to weed this flower bed. These little 
things are weeds, and these pretty things are flowers.” Then 
he would say, “Which?” And with unerring accuracy he 
would stamp on all your flowers; your weeds would survive, 
and that would be the end of his weeding. So it really took 
almost continuous supervision to make use of that boy. You 
can imagine that we really didn’t think it was worthwhile to 
employ him. Even in the cause of charity it was too great a 
job to take on. 


But fortunately I have six acres of land, two of which are 
covered with sour grass and moss and things like that, which 
I wanted to reclaim. So I thought I’d put David to work here. 
I gave him a pickaxe and said, “David, I want you to pick 
all this off.” And I showed him roughly what I meant. In 
half an hour I came back and found him up to his chest in a 
hole. He had dug and dug and was way down. Of course, it 
was partly my fault because I didn’t tell him which way to 
go, so he went down. I said to myself, “Look here, you lec- 
ture about order-giving and write articles about it. Why 
don’t you do what you preach?” So I sat down and planned 
this thing. I said, “Now, David, let us plan this.” And I took 
a spade, made a nice little square of sod, lifted it out, and set 
it down. I said, “This is how we are going to do it; we are 
going to build this little wall.” I remembered the use of 
the line, so I drew a line for him to follow. He understood, 
and I left him alone. I timed him and came back about when 


he should be finishing; he had done just exactly what I had 


asked. He had really done it carefully, too, lifte 1 the sod all 
up, built a perfectly precise wall, and was ready for the next 


assignment. He was terribly pleased. The next job came j 


along, but no more of this work needed to be done so I thrust 
an axe in his hand and said that he should chop some wood. I 
had an important appointment at M.L.T., so I said, “David, 
here is the woodpile—go to it.” 


He gave an agonizing cry, “But, Mr. Pigors, aren’t we going 
to plan this job?” Can you imagine this guy teaching me? 
Here was a high-grade moron, but he put me to shame by re- 
minding me of the basic principles of good order-giving. I 
thought, “We can’t afford to miss this thing again,” so I sat 
down and planned just how he was to do it. He was over- 
joyed. In short, don’t underestimate the intelligence of 
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people who are working for you. Many of them may not 
seem very intelligent, but they are if you can reach them. If 
they want to do the job, there is no question about their 
understanding it. It is really our fault when this thing goes 
wrong. Either we aren’t patient or optimistic enough, or we 
don’t live up to these precepts I’ve pointed out here. 


To summarize this part, then, the answer that I give to the 
question, “How can a boss obtain favorable responses to his 
orders?” is really very simple. First of all, learn to under- 
stand the essential features of a complete order process. Even 
though it sounds rather odd that simple orders actually con- 
tain all these steps, check them yourself. If you analyze the 
order-giving process on a time and motion basis, no matter 
how simple the order is, these steps are to be found. And its 
complexity is merely a question of degree, depending on 
what kind of situation it is and what kind of order-receivers 
you are dealing with. You should work according to these 
steps and continue to remind yourself that the responsibility 
rests with you in backtracking when things go wrong. Ask 
yourself, “Did I prepare the person? Did I present the order 
right? Did I verify his reaction? Did I give the proper 
order?” In most cases you will find that you were to blame 
and must do better next time. 


A final problem may be that the cumulative effect of orders 
given is regimentation, mechanical compliance, domination 
by “the way we do it.” This happens especially if we short- 
circuit the steps I’ve outlined and merely start with, “Hey, 
you, do this without any fooling around.” Ideally, the cumu- 
lative effect of order-giving will be participative action in 
which your people look to you not in a personal way, but 
merely as a spokesman for the situation who leads them in 
turn to look to the situation itself. 


Ideal Order-Giving 


I give my wife credit here; she is perfect at this. I work 
harder for her than for anybody else because she never gives 
me any orders; she merely gives a situational hint. On my 
way out the door, I suddenly find the ash can standing right 
in the middle of my way, saying, “Hey, move me out to the 
street; this is ash-can day.” Or, if I am taking the dog out, 
she will leave the clippers lying right there by his basket, 
and that is a job assignment. The job speaks to me; she 
doesn’t. Or there is a little vegetable knife right on my way 
to the vegetable garden, saying, “We need carrots.” I often 
think, “Oh, what the heck,” but then I grab the knife and 
go and bring back the carrots. There is no bad feeling be- 
cause she doesn’t give any orders, but she gets results. In 
fact, the one thing she really resents is that she has acquired 
the nickname Captain. Everybody calls her Captain because 
she has everybody runinng around doing what she says with- 
out giving a direct order. And still they like it because it’s 
so nicely done. She never fails, of course, to check up, thus 
completely tying the order process together. 

Malicious Obedience 

In closing, I want to remind you of this. If you don’t give 
orders constructively and follow the pattern that I have sug- 
gested, if you reverse the process—give orders as personal 
commands, throw your weight around, antagonize your peo- 


ple—you may get what psychologists call “malicious obedi- 
ence.” That is the obedience you get from a disgusted subor- 
dinate who realizes that you have given a faulty order. You 
never have had such obedience, such service-action. In fact, 
he kills himself trying to get it done, because all he has to do 
now is sit back and wait until something goes wrong and 
someone finds out who gave the order. He is the dummy and 
will be excused; you are in real trouble. Let me just give you 
this example; you probably won’t believe it. We even had 
an arbitration meeting about it. 


There was a sawyer who cut out boards to order. He had 
been rather badly treated by his boss, but he was very de- 
pendable and one day his moment came. A new clerk was in 
the shipping department, and she had not been properly 


trained. (See how one thing leads to another.) She thought 


to make a work-order perfect she would type it with quota- 
tion marks around it. That was just a naive little concept she 
had. Now picture an order for sawing some lumber, which 
she typed ’’2 x 6 x 2”. The sawyer had a natural opportunity 
to read it as inches, and before anybody could say Jack 
Robinson, he cut up a whole carload of lumber. Of course he 
was promptly fired. When the case went to arbitration—and 
don’t underestimate these people—he played dumb. He said, 
“Well, does this mean inches or doesn’t it?” 


Management answered, “Yes, but you should have known 
better.” 


“Well, they never explained anything. They never gave me 
a chance, so I simply said, ‘I don’t know what he wants!’ ” 
The sawyer swore thai is how he interpreted it. Who are 
we to say otherwise? So he had to be reinstated. It was a 
very sad decision to make. 


Let me just give you one other example from the chemical 
industry. You are probably familiar with expansion bends in 
pipes. Now, there was an engineer who apparently had ideas 
of his own. Although the pipe fitters said that this wasn’t 
the proper bend, he waved his degree and slide rule around 
and said, “Never mind.” He insisted on having his way. 
Imagine this, later we were looking out of the office (I hap- 
pened to be with the manager), and we saw a big crowd of 
people clustered around the pipe one cold evening. It seems 
these people were waiting for this pipe to explode. If it 
actually had exploded, some of those people might have lost 
their lives, but they were completely oblivious to that be- 
cause they had only one idea, “Let’s see it explode, and then 
will that smart aleck engineer get it.” Only by good fortune 
was it observed and was something done to take the pressure 
down. Later they discovered that the engineer was wrong 
and these men were right. It would have exploded, but hadn’t 
reached that point yet. 


Just to sum this up, to my mind, the worst thing is to get 
that kind of immature reaction. Pd rather have complete 
neglect than this kind of malicious obedience, because that 
can do a tremendous amount of harm. Unfortunately, it is the 
natural outcome of inept order-giving in which people brood 
over a faulty order, maybe even for months. Because they 
are at work every day, they have plenty of opportunity to 
wait for their chance and then take it, often with disastrous 
results. 
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Dallas Jones 


Arbitration plays an important although indirect role in the 
formulation and establishment of a company’s disciplinary 
policy. The company has the basic right to maintain disci- 
pline, but the policies established and the penalties assessed 
must stand review by the arbitrator. Even though the arbi- 
trator’s authority is limited to interpreting the contract with 
the usual provision that he shall not have “any power to 
add to, or subtract from, or to modify any terms of” the 
agreement, the “just cause” concept gives him great discre- 
tion in determining the validity of a rule under the contract 
as well as the reasonableness and equity of the penalty as- 
sessed. By simply refusing to uphold penalties, the arbitra- 
tor can nullify a policy. On the other hand, by upholding 
penalties, he gives weight to any policy established by the 
company. 


The arbitrator thus exercises an important influence on dis- 
ciplinary policy. This is true both in regard to established 
policy and the formulation of new policy. How the arbitra- 
tor influenced the disciplinary policies of the companies in- 
cluded in this investigation is discussed below. 


Effect upon Established Policy 


The impact of arbitral decisions upon established policies 
was especially evident in the cases which occurred in Com- 
pany A. This company had been organized by the union for 
some time, but the company and the union had agreed to 
arbitrate grievances only a few years before the study was 
conducted. The cases investigated were the first discharge 
cases under the provision and were, therefore, precedental in 
nature. In company B, the major influence of arbitration had 
occurred several years earlier. 


One of the first discharge cases to arise under the arbitration 
provision in Company A was that of Drinker who was dis- 
charged for intoxication and for using threatening and 
abusive language to a supervisor. This case influenced many 
aspects of the company’s disciplinary policy and procedure. 
The case not only made it necessary for the company to 
change its policy and procedure in dealing with intoxication 
and job-assignment problems, but it also forcibly brought to 
the company’s attention the need for consistent rule enforce- 
ment. The case was also instrumental in removing from the 
supervisor the power to assess penalties and in centralizing 
the power in the office of the personnel manager. 


The company justified its action in Drinker’s case on the 
basis of this incident as well as upon his past record which 
contained several warnings, among other things, for intoxica- 
tion and for refusal to accept work assignments. The arbitra- 
tor concurred with the company’s position that Drinker was 
intoxicated and that he had used, in a belligerent and threat- 
ening manner, language which went beyond the bounds of 
permissible “shop language.” The arbitrator also agreed 
with the company that Drinker was “on notice” for his past 
offenses. 


But the arbitrator also believed this notice was not a “clear 
notice” that further disciplinary infractions would lead to 
discharge. He also found that the company did not have a 
clear policy in regard to these offenses; employees had not 
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been consistently penalized in the past. Good industrial re- 
lations practice, the arbitrator stated, demanded that penal- 
ties for similar offenses be assessed with reasonable uniform- 
ity. In addition, the company had allowed Drinker to enter 
the plant with the knowledge that he had been drinking and 
would need watching—and this had been done in spite of the 
problems which the company had experienced with him in 
the past. The arbitrator believed that under these circum- 
stances, discharge was too severe a penalty and returned 
Drinker to his job without back pay. 


Immediate changes in both the rules and the procedures 
were made by the company to overcome the criticisms of the 
arbitrator and to prevent a similar ruling in any future cases. 
Before Drinker’s reinstatement, the supervisor had been 
given full responsibility for determining whether an employee 
who had been drinking should be sent home or whether he 
should be permitted to work. Many supervisors allowed the 
individual to make this decision himself, especially if it ap- 
peared to be a borderline case. As a result of Drinker’s rein- 
statement, the company has assigned primary responsibility 
for determining whether an individual has been drinking to 
the guards at the plant entrance. If they believe that an em- 
ployee is intoxicated and unable to work, they deny him ad- 
mission to the plant. There is no disciplinary penalty other 
than the loss of shift unless an individual is sent home too 
frequently. If an individual who has been drinking passes 
through the gate undetected, the supervisor must decide 
whether the employee is able to work or not. It is the super- 
visor who has to make the decision, and in making it, he 
has far less discretion than formerly—he is under orders to 
send an individual home if there is the slightest question re- 
garding his capability to do his job. 


A similar change has been made in the company’s policy 
regarding refusal to accept work assignments. The evidence 
presented at Drinker’s hearing revealed that in many in- 
stances when employees did not want to perform a distaste- 
ful job, they would ask for and receive from their super- 
visors a pass to go home. On other occasions, employees 
would simply refuse to accept work assignments, and they 
would not be severely disciplined. Drinker’s case has changed 
this procedure. An employee under the present policy who 
refuses to accept a job assignment is immediately disciplined, 
with the severity of the penalty being dependent upon his 
past record. 


Supervisory authority was also greatly affected by the 
Drinker case. Until the reinstatement of Drinker, supervisors 
had full authority to discipline employees. For several 
months before Drinker’s discharge, the company, under the 
leadership of a new industrial relations director, had been 
attempting to establish uniform policies in regard to dis- 
ciplinary cases. Supervisors who had been accustomed to 
dealing with problems on the basis of their own judgment 
were finding it difficult to adjust to the new procedures. The 
evidence presented by the union at Drinker’s hearing indi- 
cated that there was a great difference between supervisors 
on disciplinary matters. To overcome this problem, the 
company removed from supervisors the power to discipline 
and centralized it in the office of the personnel manager. The 


Dallas Jones 


supervisor now has only the power to assess verbal reprimands 
and to recommend other actions. He can also suspend an 
individual in an emergency or on the night shifts when per- 
sonnel officials are not present. 


The company also embarked upon a clear-cut system of cor- 
rective discipline using as its guide the General Motors 
plan. The company and the union also agreed to retain a 
permanent umpire who firmly believed in “corrective” dis- 
cipline. And last, a supervisory training program was estab- 
lished by the company. Although the program has as its long- 
range objective the returning of disciplinary power to the 
supervisors, the immediate objective was to instruct super- 
visors in the procedures to be followed in discipline cases 
in order to secure arbitral approval of any action taken. In 
this manner, the company attempted to modify the aspects 
of company policy criticized by the arbitrator which led to 
the reinstatement of Drinker. 


Arbitral reinstatement of Nod also resulted in changes of 
long-standing company policy. Nod, who worked the mid- 
night shift, had fallen asleep during his lunch period and 
slept well past the time he was to resume work. Before this 
case, the company had regarded sleeping as a major offense 
regardless of the circumstances under which the sleeping 
occurred. As a result of the decision reinstating Nod, sleep- 
ing, especially unintentional sleeping, is now an offense to be 
considered under the principles of corrective discipline. 
Thus, in determining the penalty to be assessed, the com- 
pany now has to consider such factors as the employee’s 
past record, whether the sleeping was deliberate or uninten- 
tional, and any other pertinent factors. The company be- 
lieves that it is now much more difficult to prevent sleeping 
by employees because the company is prevented, in most 
instances, from levying a penalty severe enough to act as an 
effective deterrent. 


Another decision which led to a change in long-established 
and, to a large extent, union-accepted policy was the decision 
in the falsification cases. During the depression years, the 
company had instituted a policy of not employing married 
women. The labor shortage during World War II caused the 
company to rescind the policy. After the war, the policy was 
again reinstated. As a result of this policy shift, there were 
some married women in the department who had rightfully 
obtained their positions when the policy was not in effect, 
but there were also some married women who had secured 
employment only by stating that they were single. When the 
company learned that the six women were married, they 
immediately discharged them. 


In this instance, the decision itself did not force a change in 
the company policy of not hiring married women, but it 
served as a catalyst for the change. In his decision, the ar- 
bitrator stated that the company had the right to establish 
such a policy and that he had no authority to change it. He 
also indicated that any change in the policy would have to 
come through negotiations between the company and the 
union. But implicit in the decision was disapproval of the 
policy. Moreover, the arbitrator made it impossible for the 
company to enforce the policy if violators were not detected 
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EFFECT OF ARBITRATION UPON COMPANY DISCIPLINARY POLICY 


within two years. The arbitrator believed that a “statute of 
limitations” should apply to this case and, accordingly, ruled 
that those individuals with two years or more seniority 
should be reinstated. The company, without serious protest, 
agreed to abandon the policy when the contract was renegoti- 
ated a few months later. 


Effect Upon New Policy 


Management has the right, absent a contractual waiver, to 
establish rules of conduct and performance. “Just cause” re- 
quires, however, that these rules have as their objective the 
efficient functioning of the company. Even though a rule 
meets the requirement of the efficient functioning of the en- 
terprise, the penalty assigned for violation of it must be 
reasonable and must be related to the effect that violation of 
the rule has upon organizational stability. Stated another 
way, the penalty must fit the crime. How these concepts 
affect the formulation of policy is illustrated by the follow- 
ing cases. 


Company B, which has been troubled by illegal strikes at 
some of its plants, decided to establish a corporate policy that 
any individual participating in a second illegal strike would 
be immediately discharged. The union was notified of the 
company’s intention, and the policy was placed in effect at 
all plants. The company believes that it had the contractual 
authority to establish this penalty under the “no-strike, no- 
lockout” provision of the contract, which specifically gives 
to management the right to discipline employees who are in 
violation of the agreement. 


Company B had no occasion to utilize the rule at the plant 
under study until the walkout in which Player participated. 
There had been, however, discharges for violation of this 
rule at other branch plants of the company. The arbitrator 
had taken the position that even though participation in 
wildcat strikes was a serious offense, he did not consider a 
second participation in an illegal strike, absent any leader- 
ship on the part of the individual, sufficient grounds in itself 
for discharge. He had indicated that the justification for im- 
posing the discharge penalty would depend upon other 
factors, including the individual’s seniority, his disciplinary 
record on matters other than violations of the no-strike pro- 
vision, the circumstances of the strikes in which the in- 
dividual participated, and the time interval between them. 


In spite of this decision, company officials decided to try 
again in Player’s case to secure arbitral approval of its 
policy. A large part of the company’s case was based, there- 
fore, upon the fact that Player had participated in a second 
illegal strike. But the arbitrator refused to change his posi- 
tion and reaffirmed the stand he had taken in his previous 
decision. The company has thus been prevented from estab- 
lishing a policy which it believes necessary to ensure compli- 
ance with the contract by individual employees. 


Company A has also been prevented from establishing a 
policy which it believes is highly important—the policy that 


1 Player, who had been discharged for a second participation in an 
illegal strike, had a disciplinary record which included six verbal and 
written warnings for absenteeism, a three-day layoff for absenteeism 
and a seven-day layoff for his first participation in an illegal strike. 


the failure of a union offical to affirmatively carry out the 
responsibilities placed upon him by the labor agreement is 
conduct subject to discharge. The discharge penalty was jus- 
tified upon the basis that such conduct constitutes “negative 
leadership” in violation of the no-strike provision of the con- 
tract. This issue and that of “performing and then grieving” 
were the major issues in the case of Heckle.” 


The concept of “negative leadership” is a troublesome one. 
The term is actually misleading, for it is not leadership that 
is involved, but rather lack of leadership. The concept is 
generally applied only to cases of unauthorized work stop- 
pages in which union officials, although making no move to 
encourage the strike, fail to take positive actions to prevent 
or to minimize the walkout. Management argues that failure 
to take positive actions to prevent a walkout provides as 
much encouragement for the strike as would be furnished 
through actual leadership. Because the effect of “negative 
leadership” is the same as that of actual leadership, man- 
agement contends there is a violation of the no-strike pro- 
vision and “negative leadership” should be treated the 
same as affirmative leadership. 


Another important, and difficult, problem was involved in 
the Heckle case—the dual status of some union officials. As 
employees, they are subject to the same rules and procedures 
as other employees, but as union officals, they must enjoy 
some immunity from the restrictions placed upon other em- 
ployees in order to carry out their union functions. The 
difficulty arises because the dividing line between the obli- 
gations of an individual as an employee and his obligations 
and responsibilities as a union official is often very thin— 
especially when he is involved in the dispute both as an em- 
ployee and as a union official. Such was the case of Heckle. 


Heckle was discharged for “repeated insubordination” which 
in turn, the company contended, violated the no-strike clause 
of the contract. The company charged that not only was 
Heckle guilty of insubordination when he refused to obey 
the work orders of his foreman, but in addition he supported 
Lawless in his refusal to obey orders instead of properly 
processing the grievance through the grievance procedure. 
He continued to do so even when advised by company 
officials “to live up to his responsibilities as a union steward.” 
The company charged that Heckle was thus responsible for 
the demonstration which occurred and in part for the wildcat 
strike which later developed, because his actions condoned 
and encouraged the refusal of Lawless and 15 other em- 
ployees to disobey orders. Heckle’s conduct, the company 
claimed, was “negative leadership” in violation of the no- 
strike clause of the contract which not only prohibits a union 
steward from encouraging or condoning the refusal of an em- 
ployee to obey the orders of his foreman, but which also 


2 Lawless, a machine operator was ordered to keep certain tool life 
records for his machine. Lawless protested this order, and was sent 
to the personnel office by his supervisor, accompanied by Heckle, his 
union representative. Lawless was told to perform and grieve, and 
Heckle was told to process the grievance. Lawless complied with the 
order, but a few days later he again refused to maintain the records. 
He and Heckle were then taken to the office of the industrial rela- 
tions director where a similar interview ensued. The following day 
Lawless and 15 other employees did not record the requested data. 
Both Lawless and Heckle were discharged. 
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makes him more responsible than other employees for up- 
holding the contract.® ' 


The arbitrator did not concur with the company’s conten- 
tion that Heckle was insubordinate when he refused to obey 
the company’s orders regarding his union duties, as inter- 
preted by the company. The necessity to obey an order, the 
arbitrator stated, did not apply with equal force to a union 
official. If this were true, the arbitrator added, then the 
company would control the grievance process and thus deny 
to union representatives desirable freedom from domination 
by management. 


But the arbitrator did believe that Heckle had not properly 
carried out his union responsibilities. The arbitrator em- 
phatically stated that stewards and other union officials do 
have an affirmative duty to uphold the contract and to pre- 
vent interruptions to production. Because Heckle had not 


advised Lawless and the other employees to obey the fore- . 


man and then grieve, he had not fulfilled his contractual re- 
sponsibilities. Because Heckle had not properly carried out 
his obligations, he was largely responsible for Lawless’ in- 
subordination and the demonstration by other employees. 
But the arbitrator carefully avoided saying that Heckle’s 
failure to carry out his union responsibilities was “negative 
leadership” and a violation of the no-strike provision. 
Heckle’s discharge was modified to a 30-day layoff, and he 
was reinstated with retroactive pay. 


The company was thus prevented from establishing a policy 
which would have placed great obligations upon union offi- 
cials to carry out their responsibility to uphold the contract 
by making failure to do so conduct subject to discharge. 
Nevertheless, the company did succeed in part. The arbitra- 
tor made it clear that union officials do have an affirmative 
duty to uphold the contract. In addition, the principle of 
performing and then grieving was firmly established. 


Conclusions 


Because the arbitrator has the power to determine the vali- 
dity of a rule under the contract as well as the appropriate- 
ness of the penalty, disciplinary policies must unquestion- 


8 The actual wording of the provision is as follows: “The Union will 
not cause or permit its members to cause, nor will any member of 
the Union take part in, any sit-down, stay-in or slow-down in any 
plant of the Company, or any curtailment of work or restriction of 
production of the Company.” 


Dallas Jones 


ably be shaped to meet the demands of arbitration and the 
particular arbitrator. 


There is more predictability in the arbitration of discipline 
matters than would be supposed on the basis of the above 
statements. Although arbitrators do vary in their attitudes 
toward the seriousness of different offenses, and although 
each case has to be decided upon its factual situation, cer- 
tain guidelines or standards have been established through 
the thousands of discipline cases which have been arbitrated. 
To be sure, the outcome of any particular case cannot be pre- 
dicted precisely, but a study of these awards does provide 
management with a guide of what to do and what not to do, 
as well as with the basic approach an arbitrator is likely to 
take to any particular question. A standard code of industrial 
discipline is developing in unionized firms. 


Illustrated also in these cases is the centralization of the 
labor relations function that develops because of unioniza- 
tion and the arbitration process. The most widely-held view 
of the proper role of the personnel or labor relations function 
is that it is a staff function. Empirical research indicates that 
in most areas of personnel matters, labor relations people do 
act primarily in a staff capacity. But it was also found that 
in the area of discipline, as well as in contract negotiations 
and interpretation, the labor relations department had more 
authority. In some instances, and this is true in Company A, 
this delegation of power was complete. 


The reasons for centralizing this authority are clearly evident 
in the above case studies. There does have to be consistency 
in assessing disciplinary penalties if the penalty is to stand 
the test of arbitration. Unless a company is willing to spend 
a great amount of time and money in training its supervisors, 
consistency is more easily obtained by centralizing the dis- 
ciplinary action. This can be done by allowing only higher 
line supervision to assess the penalty (as in Company B), by 
centralizing the function in a specialized department (as in 
Company A) or by requiring the supervisor to obtain ap- 
proval of proposed penalties before assessing them. 


Unionization and arbitration thus give more importance to 
the labor relations function. They also result in some loss of 
power on the part of the supervisor—a loss which theoretical- 
ly should undermine his authority. How this loss of power 
affected the supervisors in the two companies studied, and 
how supervisors approach the disciplinary process are topics 
of further discussion. 
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COMING EVENTS 


SEMINARS PERSONNEL TECHN 


SEMINAR NO. 
39 
40 
41 
42 


TOPIC 
PRINCIPLES OF COUNSELING AND NON-DIRECTIVE INTERVIEWING 
EFFECTIVE COLLEGE RECRUITING 
USING MANAGEMENT GAMES IN EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


TEACHING MACHINES AND SIMILAR AUTO-INSTRUCTION METHODS FOR 
INDUSTRY 


ANATOMY OF LEADERSHIP 

TRAINING IN EFFECTIVE LISTENING 

COMMUNICATING EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 

CONSTRUCTING RETIREMENT AND EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


ESTABLISHING AND CONDUCTING A COMPANY PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 


MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES—RESULTS-ORIENTED APPRAISAL SYSTEMS 
MANAGING ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 

HOW TO FUNCTION EFFECTIVELY IN A STAFF POSITION 

MANAGING THE INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERIAL PROBLEMS IN OPERATING PRODUCTION STANDARDS 
SYSTEMS 


EFFECTIVE USE OF THE IN-BASKET TRAINING TECHNIQUE 


\ 


DATE 
NOVEMBER 27-28 
DECEMBER 7-8 

DECEMBER 14-15 
JANUARY 11-12 


JANUARY 25-26 
FEBRUARY 8-9 
FEBRUARY 22-23 
MARCH 8-9 
MARCH 22-23 


MARCH 29-30 
APRIL 5-6 
APRIL 26-27 
MAY 10-11 
MAY 17-18 


MAY 24-25 
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COMING EVENTS 


bureau seminars are characterized by. . . 


QUALITY AND EXPERIENCE 


A quarter century of professional management training and research form the solid foundation upon which 
the Bureau of Industrial Relations bases its seminar program. 


COMPANY AND SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


Personnel managers, staff specialists, and line managers who wish to think through tough personnel 
problems, who want to learn new ideas and put them to work will find these work-oriented seminars of 


practical value in improving techniques, increasing professional knowledge, and accelerating self- 
development. 


OUTSTANDING LEADERSHIP 


Seminar leadership is entrusted only to business leaders and university scholars recognized for their 
original thinking and ability to communicate knowledge to others. Their experience provides sound, rich 
and practical approaches to management's objectives. 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


You will have the opportunity to discuss areas of individual or company interest with seminar leaders, staff 
members, and fellow participants. Seminar enrollment is limited to assure this. 


ACTION TRAINING 


Individual participation is encouraged in these seminars which are structured to allow students to practice 
the latest techniques of personnel management. Instruction methods include role playing, case studies, open 
discussion, visual aids and short lectures. 


Schedule: Registration commences ct 8:30 A.M. of the first day and the meetings adjourn at approximately 4:00 P.M. of the concluding day. 
SEMINAR REGISTRATION FORM 


Please register the following persons for Personnel Techniques Seminar No. Date. 
Name Title 

Name Title 

Company Address 


Company Phone No. 


Registration Fee: $100 per individual (includes tuition, course materials and luncheons) 
o Check enclosed oO Bill my company 


Please send your reservations and any requests for further information to: SEMINAR REGISTRAR, BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, TELEPHONE NORMANDY 3-1511, Ext. 2195 or 2872. 


ROOM RESERVATION BLANK 
Detach and mail to: MR. H. T. MEYERS, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, MICHIGAN UNION, THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Please reserve rooms for person(s) for the night(s) of 


(month) (days) 
Name 


Address 
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THIRD 
ANNUAL 
BUREAU 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 
ADVANCED 
PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
COURSE 


PERSONNEL 
OFFICERS 


A two-week residence course June 17-29, 1962, 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
[-] WHO SHOULD ENROLL: Professional personnel 
managers and their key staff people at the’ top of 
their departments on the corporate, division or plant 
level @ should be 30 years or over @ should be expe- 
rienced and trained in techniques of personnel admin- 
istration [_] COURSE CONTENT: Two major sections— 
@ Personnel policy making and administration @ Ef- 
fective performance in the staff role [_] INSTRUCTION 
METHODS: Lecture . . . Case study . . . Study groups 
... Role playing . .. Management games for person- 
nel men [_] FACULTY: From The University of Michi- 
gan, other universities, industry and consulting firms 
[_] ADMISSION: Applications must be received before 
June 1, 1962. All applications will be screened by the 
admissions committee and acknowledged upon re- 
ceipt. [_] FEES: $450. Includes all instruction, room and 
board in University residence halls, supplies, books, 
notebooks and other required classroom material. All 
students are required to live in [_] FOR INFORMATION 
WRITE: Dr. George S. Odiorne, Director, Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations, School of Business Administration, 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


COMPANIES REPRESENTED IN PAST SESSIONS INCLUDE: 


ALLIED FINANCE COMPANY 
ANACONDA COMPANY 

AVCO CORPORATION 

BAXTER LABORATORIES, INC. 

THE BOEING COMPANY 

BOSTROM CORPORATION 

BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 

C. BREWER & CO., LTD. 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 
CONNECTICUT BANK & TRUST CO. 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 

COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 

DENVER UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
DEXTER INDUSTRIES, INC. 

EBCO MANUFACTURING CO. 

E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MONTGOMERY ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE CO. SCHLUMBERGER LTD. 
FREEPORT SULPHUR CO. SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
FRONTIER CHEMICAL CO. SHELL OIL COMPANY 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION STANDARD ACCIDENT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
GENERAL TELEPHONE CO. OF MICHIGAN TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
GULF STATES UTILITIES CO. TEXACO, INC. 
INTERSTATE POWER CO. UNITED AIR LINES 
UNITED SERVICES AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
JEWEL TEA COMPANY, INC. UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
LETOURNEAU WESTINGHOUSE CO. WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
LINCOLN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. WEYERHAUSER COMPANY 
NORTH SHORE GAS COMPANY WHIRLPOOL CORPORATION 
THE OHIO OIL COMPANY WISCONSIN TELEPHONE CO. 


PUERTO RICO WATER RESOURCES AUTHORITY 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT BOOKSHELF 
Dean Rogers, Editor 


Patton, Arch. Men, Money And Motivation. New 

York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 233 p. $7.50 
The fundamental conviction of the author is that rewards, 
especially money rewards, should be applied on a merit basis. 
They should favor those who contribute most to a company. 
This, he feels, will assure a “demanding environment” and 
competitive atmosphere, since it will be clear to everyone 
that top performance will receive top compensation. The 
author’s detailed examples of the proportionment of execu- 
tive compensation provide specific programs by which such 
an incentive policy can be put into action. 


The complexities of executive compensation are dealt with 
clearly and thoroughly. Much practical advice is given on 
the best means of judging who deserves precisely what level 
of compensation in regard to his over-all contribution to a 
company, and in regard to competitive efforts of outside 
companies to acquire his services. Devices such as profit 
sharing and stock options are dealt with from the point of 
view of judging how to provide a maximum of compensation 
in the face of tax laws. 


But while dealing with maximization of executive compen- 
sation as a motivational device, the author recognizes it as 
only one of several approaches to motivation. He suggests 
that some executives willingly pay the taxes on a straight 
$100,000 yearly salary, just to have the satisfaction of being 
in the six-figure bracket. Here it is more a case of status 
than of maximum financial compensation. Other non-finan- 
cial incentives also receive brief, but interesting, treatment. 
Some of these are: the effect of belief in the work being done, 
good leadership, job security, titles, chances for promotion, 
and other related motivational devices. 


Brecher, Ruth, and Brecher, Edward. How To Get 
The Most Out Of Medical And Hospital Benefit 
Plans—A Program For Labor And Management. 
Prepared for the Foundation on Employee 
Health, Medical Care, and Welfare, Inc. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 
155 p. $2.00 

Rising costs, unnecessary hospital admissions and serv- 
ices, limitations on scope of coverage, and quality of care re- 
ceived are among the difficulties of employee health benefits 
which are treated in this brief, practical handbook. Many 
suggestions are provided which both labor and management 
can follow in order to get the most out of the medical plans 
which they finance. 


Staley, John D. The Cost-Minded Manager. New 
York: American Management Association, 1961. 
285 p. $4.50 

Personnel managers will find this book to be a useful 

guide for their cost control programs. It includes such sub- 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT BOOKSHELF 


jects as financial and non-financial motivation, suggestion 
plans, control of labor costs, work simplification and methods 
improvement. They will also find advice on how to get super- 
visors and other employees to make a maximum contribution 
to cost reduction programs in all phases of operations. 


Beaumont, Richard A., and Tower, James W. 
Executive Retirement and Effective Manage- 
ment. Industrial Relations Monograph, 20. New 
York: Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
1961. 242 p. $7.50 

A discussion of flexible vs. fixed executive retirement, de- 

scribing the pro’s and con’s of each method under various 

conditions. The authors specify the retirement programs 
which, in a given company, will best provide for the overall 
continuing success of the organization. 


Slichter, Sumner H., Healy, James J., and Liver- 
nash, E. Robert. The Impact of Collective Bar- 
gaining on Management. Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1960. 982 p. $8.75 . 

An outstanding, extremely detailed study of collective bar- 
gaining designed to help shape the policies of both union and 
management by showing the results of past policies under 
various conditions. The authors approach this subject by 
describing experiences of firms operating under actual col- 
lective agreements. 


Control of hiring, seniotity, technological change, em- 
ployee benefits, grievances, make-work rules and wages 
are typical of the topics discussed. 


Reprints of articles appearing in Management of Personnel 
Quarterly may be obtained from: 


THE BuREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
ScHOOL oF BuSINEsSS ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Please send me reprints of the following articles at $.10 per 
copy or $7.50 per 100 copies. 


copy(ies) THE ANATOMY OF LEADERSHIP 

by Eugene Emerson Jennings 
copy(ies) MAINTENANCE OF DISCIPLINE 
by Earl R. Bramblett 


HOW CAN A BOSS OBTAIN FAVORA- 
BLE RESPONSES TO HIS ORDERS? 
by Paul Pigors 


copy(ies) 


copy(ies) EFFECT OF ARBITRATION UPON COM- 
PANY DISCIPLINARY POLICY 
by Dallas Jones 
Name 
Address 
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EDITORIAL 


A BRIDGE BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


With the first issue of MANAGEMENT OF PERSON- 
NEL QUARTERLY, the Bureau of Industrial Relations 
recognizes that it adds to a field which is moderately well- 
covered in terms of number of publications. Why then, start 
another? What will it contribute that isn’t being done else- 
where? 


Critics of academic endeavor often cite the impracticality 
of pure learning. The current interest in basic research now 
found throughout American industry has partially overcome 
this onus. There remains however, a skepticism which ap- 
proaches distrust when theoretical principles are applied to 
fields outside the scientific and engineering disciplines. 


We would answer that “pure” learning occurs daily in our 
lives but that we seldom recognize it as such. The foreman 
who gains cooperation from his work group has contributed 
materially to the success of his organization through his 
effort to find that element of leadership which will elicit 
confidence from subordinates. Managers on all levels must 
seek, find and apply knowledge if they and their organiza- 
” tions are to grow. 


Our philosophy has been affirmed by businessmen who 
have attended Bureau conferences and seminars. Nearly a 
thousand personnel and line managers attended our meetings 
last year, and it is estimated that this number will increase 
during the coming years. Many of these men have sought 
documentation of proceedings and key speeches for use in 
training sessions and educational programs. The principles 
discussed in these reports have already been implemented in 


leading companies throughout the United States. In addition J 
many other publications have requested permission to re- 
print the findings presented to Bureau audiences. 


As an adjunct of our many conferences on Industrial Re- 
lations and Personnel Administration MANAGEMENT OF 
PERSONNEL QUARTERLY will be composed mainly of 
selected pieces originally prepared for presentation to busi- 
ness audiences who seek the latest in research and experi- 
ence. Conference attendees will automatically become sub- 
scribers and thereby receive a permanent record of the 
information presented to them. A few unsolicited articles of 
exceptional significance will be published as they are re- 
ceived and judged important by the Editorial Board. All 
articles will be original pieces prepared by prominent busi- 
ness leaders for University of Michigan audiences or by 
Michigan faculty. 


As a University of Michigan publication, MANAGEMENT 
OF PERSONNEL QUARTERLY will stress soundness 
and quality of thought, recognizing that most of its 
readers will be men of action and practical bent. Latest 
research, current ideas, most pressing problems, the best of 
current books and provocative suggestions will be the grist 
for our mill. 


The function of this journal then, is to bridge the worlds 
of the academician and the industrialist, the theorist and the 
practitioner. We feel that the articles included in this first 
issue demonstrate the validity of our policy and beliefs. 


If you have reactions to what you see here, we'd be 
pleased to hear from you. 


A WORD ABOUT THE AUTHORS ... 
EUGENE EMERSON JENNINGS 


has been Professor of Business Administration at Michigan 
State University since 1954. He is a consultant to the United 
States Department of State and administrative advisor to the 
United Nations. He is a practicing psychologist specializing 
in the emotional problems of business executives. Harper 
and Brothers will soon publish his latest book, The Executive. 


EARL R. BRAMBLETT 


began his career with General Motors as an hourly-rated 
employee on the Chevrolet Motor Division assembly line. He 
is presently Director of Labor Relations for the General 
Motors Corporation. He played a prominent role in the re- 
cent auto negotiations, and, since 1947, has participated in 
the negotiation and administration of contracts with the 
twenty-one international unions which represent up to 
450,000 hourly-rated employees, 


PAUL PIGORS 


is well known in both academic and business circles. His 
numerous articles, his work at The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, where he is Professor of Industriai Relations, 
and his activities in industry mark him as one of the out- 
standing figures in the field of personnel management. He 
and his wife have recently co-authored Case Method in 
Human Relations: The Incident Process published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 


DALLAS JONES 


is Associate Professor of Industrial Relations at The Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He is an arbitrator and has published 
articles in severai journals including the Rocky Mountain 
Law Review, the Labor Law Journal and the Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review. “Effect of Arbitration Upon Com- 
pany Disciplinary Policy” appears in his forthcoming book, 
Arbitration and Industrial Discipline which will be published 
by the Bureau of Industrial Relations in December. 
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BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


EFFECTIVE COLLEGE RECRUITING 


by Georce S. Op1orne, Professor of Industrial Relations and Director of the Bureau of Industrial Relations, and 
ArtHuR S. HANN, Director of Placement, School of Business Administration, The University of Michigan, Bureau Re- 
port 13 

The first comprehensive study of college recruiting. The authors focus on the methods used to identify and select compe- 
tent managerial personnel required by the dynamic nature of modern industry. Special emphasis is given to the on-campus 
interview between recruiter and graduating student. Based on 1,134 student responses, 94 recruiter responses, 134 re- 
cruiting brochures and recruiting policies of 99 prominent companies. 


288 pages / 56 tables, 2 charts / Published, 1961 / $5.00 
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Most recent of the Bureau’s annual collections of addresses on today’s problems in industrial relations. Contains 17 papers 
of special interest and merit. Subjects covered are . . . industrial relations problems of the next decade . . . how to com- 
pensate supervisors and executives . . . fringe benefits . . . effective supervisory training . . . high-talent manpower .. . 
role of arbitration . . . obtaining employee support for cost reduction . . . businessmen in politics. 


About 160 pages / Published, 1960 / $4.50 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS SIGNIFICANT FOR THEIR UTILIZATION AND MOTIVATION 


by Lee E. Danretson, Associate Professor of Industrial Relations The University of Michigan, Bureau Report 11 

A close-up view of engineers and scientists—how they see themselves in relation to other groups of workers, what they 
feel are their biggest problems, what parts of their jobs they like and dislike. Dr. Danielson suggests ways to bring about 
improved use of the time and abilities of these high-talent personnel. 


136 pages /7 tables / Published, 1960 / $4.00 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


AS VIEWED BY UNORGANIZED ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 


by JoHn W. RrEcEL, Professor of Industrial Relations The University of Michigan, Bureau Report 10 


Presents and analyzes engineers’ and scientists’ answers to the question: “What is your opinion of collective bargaining 
for professional employees like yourself?” 


105 pages / 12 tables / Published, 1959 / $4.00 


ADMINISTRATION OF SALARIES AND INTANGIBLE REWARDS FOR ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 


by JoHn W. Rrecet, Professor of Industrial Relations The University of Michigan, Bureau Reports 8 and 9 


Reports on a survey in ten leading companies, and suggests ways to improve rewards for engineers and sciéntists and 
thus increase their productivity and job satisfaction. 


209 pages / 17 tables / Published, 1958 / Both reports bound together: $6.00 
Bound separately in paperback: $3.50 & $2.50 


EMPLOYEE INTEREST IN COMPANY SUCCESS 


by JouHn W. RieceEL, Professor of Industrial Relations The University of Michigan 


302 pages / 46 tables, 5 charts / Published, 1956 / $6.00 
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